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THE DANUBE. 
I. GEOGRAPHY. 



The Danube runs from the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea. It is formed by the junction of two small streams, 
the Brigach and Breg, just below Donaueschingen in the 
German state of Baden, at a point 2,200 feet above sea 
level. It runs in an easterly direction across the German 
states of Wurtemb^rg, in which, at the city of Ulm, it 
becomes navigable, and Bavaria, where, at Ratisbon, reg- 
ular navigation commences, then, after leaving the port 
of Passau, enters Austria, whose capital, Vienna, is a 
river town. From Austria the Danube traverses Hun- 
gary from west to east, then north to south, with Buda- 
pest, the Hungarian capital, on its banks, and after 
crossing the Hungarian Jugo-Slav territory it becomes 
the boundary between Hungary and Serbia, changing 
its course again to an easterly direction. Belgrade, in 
Serbia, is the third capital on its shore. 

The most serious natural impediment to navigation on 
the river, the Cataracts and Iron Gates, begins in the 
lower part of the Serbo-Hungarian boundary. The river 
here breaks through the Carpathians from the Hun- 
garian to the Roumanian plains, in a winding course. 
From Bazias, where it leaves the Hungarian plain, to 
Turnu- Sever in in the Roumanian — 100 km. as the crow 
flies — the river's course is 157 km. and from Moldowa, 
where the Cataracts become dangerous, to Turnu-Severin, 
the total fall is 29 meters.^ This fall, however,' is divided 
into a number of rapids, the worst of which are the 
famous Iron Gates. 

Ju)pt above the Iron Gates Roumania succeeds to Hun- 
gary/ as riparian on the north bank. Bulgaria follows 
Serbia as southern riparian until the river turns north- 
east, I when both banks become Roumanian above Tut- 
rakaifi, then turns north till it reaches the mouth of the 



upper rlT«r» 



Iron gates. 



Lower rlTeiv 



1 Demorgny, La Question du Danube, pp. 10, 11. 
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THE DANUBE. 

Pruth, whence its general course is easterly into the 
Black Sea. The river enters the sea by three mouths, 
the Kilia, the most northern, the Soulina, and the St. 
Georges, the southern mouth. Sixty-three per cent of 
the water of the river passes through the Kilia, 30 per 
cent through the St. Georges, and 7 per cent through the 
Soulina, mouth.^ The large amount of mud which the 
Danube brings down in its course creates banks at the 
mouth of the river, which accumulate particularly 
rapidly in the tideless Black Sea, subject to east winds 
which tend to back up the mud-carrying water at the 
mouths of the river and there precipitate their contents. 
As a consequence the arm of the river containing the 
least water, which contains also the least mud and, 
therefore, creates the least important bar, is the most 
easily rendered navigable. 

The river forms the boundary between Roumania and 
, Russia frOm the mouth of the Pruth, and the Russian 
territory continues along the northern bank of the Kilia 
arm of the delta to the point where the Kilia itself 
divides into a delta through which it reaches the sea. 
Of the Kilia delta all but the southernmost mouth, the 
Stari Stamboul, are Russian territory. The southern 
bank of the Kilia and the whole of the St. Georges and 
Soulina Channels are Roumanian. 

The length of the river is given in the following 
table: 2 

Names of States. Length, km. 

rlTe/^*«idJ^^^®'^ ^°*^ Tutlingen 45) 

State. Wurtemberg , 203 - 606 

Bavaria , 360 

Austria 356 

Hungary , 941 

Roumania , 950 



Kilia arm. 



Total J g, 855 

The German States and Austria hold both banks, as 
does Hungary, except where the river forms her bound- 
ary with Serbia. Serbia is riparian for 335 km., Bul- 
garia, for 400 km. on the south bank, and Russig^, for 

151 km. on the north. Roumania holds the bank op- 

: \-L 

1 Kende, Die Donaustrasse, article in WeltwirtschaftUchea Archliv, X, 
1917, p. 245. 1 

2 Baicolanu, Le Danube, p. 18. j 
These figures are slightly different In different authors, but approxi- 
mate the same. / 
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THE DANUBE. ^ 7 

posite Bulgaria and Russia. On both banks Roumania 
holds 1,412 km. 

The river runs from a region of high industrial de- 
velopment— rthe German Empire and Austria — ^into one 
of relatively low development. It also empties into a 
^' blind alley," the Black Sea, which is distant from the 
main current of world trade since the Suez Canal opened 
up the new route to Asia.^ 

Ice forms on the upper river for about two months; on ^^®- 
the lower, 37 days on an average.^ The harbor of Soulina 
only freezes in the hardest winters. On the upper river 
high water is in July, low water in winter, with a second- 
ary high water in September following rains in the lo^ waterf*^* 
Danube territory. On the middle and lower Danube 
high water is in the spring, low water in the fall. The 
fall low water is of grieat importance to Danube naviga- 
tion as it corresponds with the period when lower Danube 
grains would be coming up the river to meet the compe- 
tition of American grain in western Europe.^ 

A very large part of Austria and nearly the whole of 
Hungary are in the basin of the Danube. Its most im- 
portant inland navigable connections are in Hungary 
where 1,608 km. of navigable waterways are tributary to 
it. Northern Serbia is also in part commercially de- 
pendent upon the Danube and so is northern Bulgaria, 
while the Danube is the life of the trade of Roumania. 
The sole tributary now navigable in the lower course of 
the Danube, the Pruth, formed the boundary between 
Russia and Roumania. Th^ only ports in Bessarabia are 
its ports upon the Danube. 

German Austria lies on both banks of the Danube. 
The future Czecko-Slovak State will be in part in its 
basin and will be reached by a tributary of the river, if 
it has no port on the river itself. Jugo-Slavia and the 
Magyar territory touch the river and Croatia is riparian. 

^Kende, op. cit., p. 222. 

> Ibid., p. 223, says 48 days. 

« Table of water stand in ibid., p. 279. 
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THE DANUBE. 
II. DIPLOMATIC HISTORY. 

1. ANTIQUITY. 



(J reeks. 



Uotnans. 



The active Greek commerce in the Black Sea included 
in its operation the rich territory of the lower Danube 
basin. Greek ships used the mouth of the river and 
Greek merchants created thereon an important trade.^ 
The Romans, after their conquest of Dacia, made the 
Danube for part of its course an internal river, and for 
the rest it was a boundary of the Empire. They main- 
tained forts and a war fleet* on the river and commercial 
navigation was regular and assured.^ Eemains of Roman 
works for the towing of boats past the Iron Gates show 
ihe effective interest of the State in improving naviga- 
tion.^ Under the Roman law navigable rivers were open 
freely to the common use and their banks and ports were 
I)ublic, kept up at public expense. A tax was levied on 
ships to defray this cost and that of police. River navi- 
gation flourished under Roman rule. There were associa- 
tions of boatmen on the river, which appear to have been 
regulated in the interest of commerce, to secure a regu- 
lar mercantile service, as well as in the interest of trans- 
portation of the tributes in nature for the State.* 

The Barbarians from the East followed the river in 
their inroads on the Empire, and with the decadence of 
Roman power it became a passageway along which the 
waves of invasion flowed back and forth. It was down 
the Danube Valley that Charlemagne came to drive back Charlemagne, 
the Huns and Avars and subjugate the Danube country 
to the Theiss.** With the end of the Dark Ages in the. 
eleventh century the Danube became less a warpath and 

1 Baicoianu, Le Danube, p. 20. 

* Engelbardt, Fleuves Internationaux, p. 5 ; Hlstolre du Droit Fluvial 
Conventionnel, p. 15 ; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopiedle der Klassiche 
Altertumswlssenschaft, article, Dacia. 

» Baicoianu, op. cit., p. 20. 

* Engelhardt. Histoire du Droit Fluvial Conventionnel, pp. 2-16 ; 
Caratheodory, Les Grands Cours d'eau, pp. 52-75 ; Malcan, La Question 
du Danube, pp. 7-8. 

'"^ Demorgny, La Question du Danube, p. 5 ; Baicoianu, op. cit., p. 21. 



Barbarian in- 
vasion. 
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10 THE DANUBE. 

more a road for peaceful commerce from the Orient until 
the Turkish domination closed it. 
venetffni. ^^^^ "^^^ Gcnoesc and Venetians, who had succeeded the 
ancient Greeks in the Black Sea trade, established im- 

crusaders. portant Stations on the lower Danube. The Crusaders 
found the Danube a convenient road to the Orient from 
Germany, and navigation rapidly increased under the 
commercial developments following their expeditions.^ 

Trade routes, ^jj active trade passed along the upper Danube on the 
Italian trade route from the Orient up the Adriatic to 
Vienna and Buda, thence by river to Germany.^ The 
national States established on the lower part of the 
Danube, following the custom common to the feudal 
States of the epoch, collected a tribute for the privilege 
of navigating the river and trading in its ports, and the 
same regulation of traffic in the interest of the local 
feudal sovereign prevailed om the upper river.^ 

2. TURKISH INVASION. 

ston'!''"*^ *''^*' The Turks crossed the Dardanelles in 1356 and thence 
pushed northward to the Danube Valley, conquering Eou- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Serbia. In spite of temporary 
reverses, and especially after the conquest of Constanti- 
nople in 1453, the Turkish Sultan advanced along the 
Danube and reached Belgrade^ which was taken in 1521. 
Continuing up the river through the Hungarian Plain 
his 'forces conquered a large part of Hungary, and in 
1529 even laid siege to Vienna. Buda became for a cen- 
tury and a half the bulwark of Mohammedanism against 
Christianity.* 

3. AUSTRO-RUSSIAN ADVANCE AGAINST TURKEY. 

Turkey?*^** <*' At the beginning of this period Turkey was mistress of 
both banks of the Danube from the Black Sea to above 
.Budapest. Austria and what was left of Hungary, both 
under the House of Hapsburg, were her neighbors upon 
the north, while Eussia, yet far removed from the mouth 
of the river, was chiefly active in pushing south to the 
Black Sea. Turkish control interrupted commercial de- 

1 Beer, Allgemeine Geschichte des Welthandels, I, p. 233 ; Baicoianu, 
op. cit., p. 23. 

• Baicoianu, op. clt., p. 22 ; Beer, op. cit., II, p. 420 ; Maican, op. clt., 
p. 30. 

« Baicolanu, op. clt., p. 25 ; PItlsteano, La Question du Danube, pp. 5-23. 

* Drlault, La Question de Orient, pp. 25-36. 
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THE DANUBE. 11 

^elopment upon the Danube and the Ottoman domination 
at Constantinople and on the straits, closing the Black 
Sea to international commerce, made the Turkish capital 
the sole market iot the Roumanian principalities, and 
reduced the Danube traffic to trade with Constantinople 
and the Turkish Empire.^ 

In 1682, taking advantage of a contest for the throne ^^^Y^^^** ^•" 
of Hungary, the Turks invaded Austria and laid siege 
to Vienna. The Pole, Sobieski, came to the rescue of 
the city. He forced the Turks to raise the siege and to 
begin the long, slow retreat southward along the Danube, 
which with temporary interruptions was continued till 
in 1908 the complete independence of Bulgaria banished 
the Crescent from the river. At the peace of Carlowitz, 
in 1699 2 the Hungarian boundary was pushed to the 
Theiss. In 1718, at the peace of Passarowitz,^ the Haps- 
burg Emperor crossed the Danube and secured Belgrade 
and part of western Serbia. The imperial power never 
-came nearer Constantinople, and as the result of the 
next war, at the peace of Belgrade, in 1739, Austria 
was forced to retire from Serbia entirely, giving up Bel- 
grade and recrossing the Danube. Meantime Russia had 
been steadily pushing south to the Black Sea and west- 
ward to the mouths of the Danube. In 1739 she had 
advanced to the Dnieper and had become the " liberator 
awaited by all the Balkan peoples." * 

During this period Austria and Russia had generally Awtria and 
made common cause against the Turks. Russia was not 
yet a near enough neighbor to cause alarm on that score, 
and the common interest of the two powers was conquest 
at the expense of the Turks. As, however, by successive 
steps Russia approached the Danube the jealousy of the 
court of Vienna was aroused, in 1736 especially, because 
of Russian aggression in Moldavia and Wallachia (the 
present Roumania), though general European politics, as 
well as the peculiar situation in the Balkans, prevented 
a break. 

The court of Vienna reversed her policy when victorious 
Russia advanced into Wallachia and Moldavia in 1769. 
In 1771 she allied herself to the Turks, to assure the re- 
turn to the Sultan of the territory occupied, and war be- 
tween the former allies seemed certain. It was prevented 

^Balcolanu, op. clt, p. 24. 

aDumont, Corps Diplomatique, VII, pt. 2, p. 448. 
'British and Foreign State Tapers, 100, p. 721. 
* Demorgny, op. cit., p. 56. 
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12 THE DANUBE. 

at the expense of Poland ; but Russia, affected by her other 
European interests, made peace in 1774 with Turkey and 
returned the principalities. The peace of Kautchouk- 
Kainardji, July 21, 1774, assured Ru^ian predominance 
on the lower Danube through the practical protectorate 
she was granted over the inhabitants of the principalities, 
and in fact of all Greek Christians in the Empire. 

The desire of the Hapsburgs for territory soon over- 
came their fear of their eastern neighbor, and plans were 
laid for the partition of the Ottoman dominions. The 
plan proposed, the famous " Greek Project," interests this> 
study as showing Austria's appreciation of the importance 
of her outlet to the sea. The first scheme gave the lower 
Danube territories to Russia, but allotted to the Haps- 
burgs Macedonia and Albania with their ports. In its 
last phase, in 1781 ^ an independent State was to be 
formed of the lower Danube lands and the Greek Empire 
to be renewed at Constantinople under a Russian prince, 
who would, however, renounce his rights to the Russian 
crown, so that Russia would bar neither the eastern nor 
the southern outlet to Austrian trade. These ambitious 
plans were halted by European complications and no im- 
portant changes on the river resulted from the war wliich 
Austria and Ruasia conducted against Turkey. Austria 
made peace at Sistova on August 4, 1791,^ and Russia 
followed suit at Jassy on January 9, 1792.^ 
Napoleonic During the years which followed, up to 1811, Austria 
^*"* was too busy with her revolutionary and Napoleonic 

wars to seriously oppose Russian aggression up the 
Danube. The unrest in Serbia, Moldavia, and Walla- 
chia aided the Russian advance. In 1804 Serbia revolted 
and after seeking aid unsuccessfully in Austria found 
support from the Czar. Roumanian troops held Molda- 
via and Wallachia even after Russia had agreed to evacu- 
ate the principalities at Tilsit in 1807, and in 1808 Na- 
poleon and Alexander planned a division of Turkey so 
that the principalities and Bulgaria should be Russian^ 
while Austria should reach the Adriatic Sea at Saloniki. 
France, already installed in Illyria and Dalmatia, was 
to take Bosnia, Albania, and Greece.* In 1810-11, at 
peace with France, Russian troops were active on the 

iDemorgny, op. cit., p. 58. 

* Noradounghian, Recueil des actes International I'emplre Ottoman, II, 
p. 6. 

3 Ibid., II, p. 10 ; State Papers, XIII, p. 902. 

* Demorgny, op. cit., p. 64. 
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THE DANUBE. 13 

Danube and in 1811 even occupied Belgrade, coming to 
the aid of the Serbians. The menace to Austrian inter- 
•ests was appreciated at Vienna and fear of Russian ag- 
gression had its influence in determining her alliance 
with Napoleon agaii^ the Czar by the treaty of March 
14, 1812.^ Two months later, needing her forces to re- 
sist the French invasion, Russia concluded with Turkey 
the treaty of Bucharest, May 28, 1812.2 She made a ter- 
ritorial gain of great importance in Danube history, for 
she secured Bessarabia to the Pruth, so that ^e was now 
riparian, controlling the north bank of the lower river 
and the northern bank of its delta to the Black Sea. 
Turkey further agreed that the large islands in the delta, 
opposite the northern arm, should be uninhabited for the 
distance of a league from the Russian bank, so that Rus- 
sia had control of the northern or Kilia arm of the river 
to the sea. Moldavia and Wallachia were restored to the 
Sultan and Serbia, under Ottoman suzerainty, was as- 
sured the administration of its own local affairs. 

In 1817, after anoth^ insurrection and aided by the 
diplomatic support of the Czar, Serbian local self-gov- 
ernment was secured, under Milosh Obrenovitch, a local 
leader, as hereditary prince.^ 

4. TRADE DEVELOPMENT ON THE DANUBE. 

During this period the principal object of Russia and the^?iverf ° ' 
Austria on the lower Danube was less the control of 
navigation on the river than the acquisition of territory. 
Austria, however, at least as early as 1736, saw the dan- 
ger to her trade of Russian conte^ol of the mouths of 
the river and, with the exception of her period of weak- 
ness in 1807, was never in favor of Russian ownership 
of that region. During the wars over the realization of 
territorial ambitions the interests of navigation were not 
entirely neglected. At Passarowitz, in 1718, when Aus- 

^ Beer, Orientalische Politik Oesterreichs, p. 253 ; Wurm, VIer Brleie, 
p. 16; Noradounghian, op. cit., p. 85. 

a Martens, Nouveau Recueil General de Traites, III, p. 397. 

* Drlault, op. clt., p. 98 ; Demorgny, op. cit., p. 65 ; Duggan, The East- 
ern Question, p. 60 ; Warm, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 

The authorities from which this short account is compiled are : Duggan, 
' The Eastern Question ; Driault, La Question de Orient, Ch. 2, pp. 28-60 ; 
pp. 82-102 ; Beer, Orientalische Politik Oesterreichs, published in Vienna 
in 1883, which contains in its first chapter a short sketch of the Austrian 
policy to Kautchouk-Kainardjl, an extensive study citing many docu- 
ments, of Austrian policy with Turkey ; Demorgny, Le Danube, the first 
part of whose book is an historical, political, and economic study of the 
lower Danube. 
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14 THE DANUBE. 

fr^'r^Jernavi-*'^*^ ^^^ ^ control of the situation, she agreed with the 
gation. Turks, by the favorable treaty of commerce of the 27th 

of July, 1718,* to permit reciprocally to the subjects and 
merchants of the two Empires freedom of commerce and 
navigation on the Danube. Austrian vessels were ex- 
pressly permitted to unload their cargoes from boats 
brought down the river into Turkish vessels at ports on 
the lower Danube. Since foreign vessels were not allowed 
to navigate the Black Sea, merchants were to be permitted 
to charter at the lower ports vessels for the navigation of 
the Black Sea at the customary prices, to transship their 
merchandise without toll and transport it to other ports 
in the Black Sea. That the river was an important line 
of communication for oriental goods to the German mar- 
ket is indicated by article 19 of the same treaty, by th& 
terms of which Persian merchants using the Danube from 
or to the Hapsburg dominion shall pay a transfer toll of 
5 per cent for passage, and no more. These provisions 
were continued in the treaty of Belgrade of the 18th of 
September, 1739.^ In fact, Austria does not seem to have 
gained much profit from the treaty of Passarowitz until 
the second half of the eighteenth century, when as a 
result of her industrial progress she attempted commer- 
cial expansion on the Danube and penetration of the 
Orient through the Black Sea. These efforts were not, 
however, very successful on account of the steady hos- 
tility of the Turks.« 
cure? *fri*dom ^ *^® ^^^ ^^ June, 1783, Kussia and Turkey signed 
from*Vfa%*k®' treaty of commerce and navigation under which all 
s«a- Eussian subjects were permitted to navigate freely and 

trade in all the Turkish Empire by land as well as on 
the sea and its waters, " including the Danube." * 

The Turkish Danube was thus opened to Russian ships 
sailing the Black Sea. 
cures^eg^esB ^^ Austria had in the treaty of Belgrade a most- 
gress to** Black f avored-uation clause, she promptly secured a like con- 
^^' cession for herself. 

In 1784, by the Sened of the 24th of February of that 
year, the subjects of the Emperor were authorized to- 
sail with their own flags, vessels, and sailors from the 
rivers into the sea and back again out of the sea into 

1 state Papers, 100, p. 721 ; Neumann, Trait^s de I'Autrlche, I, p. 6. 
» Neumann, op. cit., I, p. 9. 

« Baicolanu, op. cIt., p. 27 ; Engelhardt, Histoire du Droit Fluvial Con- 
ventionnel, p. 88. 

* state Papers, 100, p. 766. 
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THE DAirUBB. 15 

the rivers after once paying the customs tariff. The 
right of transfer from sea vessels into river boats was 
also expressly granted to subjects of the Emperor.^ 

Under this regime, then, the freedom of navigation 
and of commerce on the river was assured to both ri- 
parians, subject to the payment of what practically 
amounted to a transit tax on the lower river in Turkey, 
a burden to which foreign merchants were well accus- 
tomed on all European rivers of the period. 

The treaty of Bucharest, in 1812, which brought Kus-^^^n^i* *s 
sia to the river as a riparian, contained a clause giving 
to her merchant vessels also the right of free navigation 
and trade on the Turkish lower Danube. It also con- 
tained the express provision that Russian warships could 
ascend the Danube as far as the Pruth, to which point 
the Russians were riparians on the northern, Turkey on 
the southern, bank. 

The close of this period found both Russia and Austria 
as riparians possessed by treaty of the right of free 
navigation of the river in Turkish territory, with Turk- 
ish citizens entitled to navigate its Austrian and Russian 
waters. 

Other States having treaties with Turkey authorizing 
their merchants to trade in all Turkish ports and to navi- 
gate the Black Siea would also have free access to the 
Turkish ports on the river, and so could trade with the 
principalities. As a matter of fact, this privilege was of 
no great importance, since the grain trade from the 
principalities was wholly with Constantinople, and did 
not develop as a European interest till much later, when 
the increasing industrialism of Great Britain sent her 
merchants to the Black Sea for wheat to make up the 
shortage in her own agricultural production.* 

5. CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 

On the upper Danube the Hapsburgs had agreed with 
Bavaria in the treaty of Teschen, May 13, 1779,' that 
the river where it touches certain ceded territory should 
be common to both parties and that no new tolls should 
be established. The Danube was not included in tlie ar- 
rangements of the Congress of Vienna in 1814-15, except 



1 state Papers, 100 p. 728 ; Martens, op .clt, TIT, p. 720. 
*Baicoianu, op. clt, p. 44. 
* Neumann, op. clt, I, p. 243. 
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that the treaty of Teschen was upheld in an agreement 
between Austria and Bavaria which was not formally- 
ratified.^ 

The congress, however, laid down certain rules which 
should govern navigable rivers, rules that were subse- 
quently made the basis of the conventional law of many 
European rivers, especially those in the Empire of Ger- 
many.^ Laying down the principle of freedom of com- 
merce on international rivers, the congress engaged the 
riparian States on each stream to regulate all that had 
to do with its navigation in one agreement, which should 
apply as far as possible to the whole river system. 
Passage tolls were permitted, and they could be laid on 
cargoes as well as on vessels, but they were not to exceed 
the amount of the tolls already in force, and they were 
to be so fixed as not to require detailed examination of 
the cargoes. The customs regulations of the various 
States were to be so drafted as not to interfere with 
navigation, but all compulsory transfers of cargoes, rights 
of deposit, and monopoly of local boats in certain sec- 
tions of the rivers were to be abolished, so that navi- 
. gation, at least of the bojats of riparian States, should not 
be interfered with on the river.^ 

The congress did not recognize the rights of subjects 
of nonriparian States to navigate these rivers in their 
own vessels, and their whole system is based on the theory 
nbt of co-ownership but of riparian co-administration for 
the benefit of the navigation of riparian States and of the 
commerce of the world. Important steps forward were 
taken in the abolition of the annoying monopolies which 
had done so much to hamper trade and to increase tho 
expense of river transport and in the limitation, regula- 
tion, and collection of passage tolls. Before the French 
Revolution these tolls had been left to the free will of 
the individual riparian States. The congress of Vienna 

» Agreement of Apr. 23, 1815; Kltiber, Acten des Wiener Congresses in 
den Jahren 1814 und 1815, VIII, p. 135. 

* In the enthusiasm of the early years of the French Revolution, at the 
congress of Rastadt (1798), the Blench representatives requested that 
all German rivers, including the Danube, be opened to the French flag. 
The city of Ulm asked the French deputation to secure the abolition of 
tolls on the Danube Into Turkey and to prevent Austria from prohibiting 
the passage of goods. The German deputation was unwilling to accede 
to the French demands and the French had already withdrawn their 
general proposition when the congress came to its sudden end. (Engel- 
hardt, Fleuves Internationaux, pp. 25-27 ; Caratheodory, op. cit., pp. 
101-102.) 

3 See articles 108-116 of the act of the congress. Hertslet, Map of 
Europe by Treaty, II, pp. 269-271. 
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established the rule that international rivers — ^that is, 
rivers crossing or forming the boundary of more than 
one State — ^were to be administered for the benefit of the 
world commerce, but their administration and navigation 
were to be left in the hands of the riparian States. 

6. RUSSIAN AGGRESSION TO THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

Russia's next step in advance came as the result of the Russia se- 
disorders in all of European Turkey accompanying the mouths of the 
Greek insurrection. Massing her troops along the Pruth, 
she obliged Turkey to sign the convention of Akkerman, 
October 7, 1826/ by which the liberties of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, which had been invaded by Turkish troops, 
were secured under conditions that made Russia prac- 
tically a protector of the rights of the people of the 
principalities. This was not enough, however, to pre- 
vent her finally going to war, and the treaty of Adrian- 
ople of September 14, 1829, which ended the war, was a 
most important event in the Danube history.- Russia vot 
the islands of the delta of the Danube, thus securing con- 
trol of the mouths of the river, except the southern or 
St. George's mouth, which was to be common to both 
])arties, Turkey still holding the southern bank of that 
channel. Russia agreed not to build forts or any other 
establishment on the islands, and Turkey for her part 
was bound to keep uninhabited her banks of the St. 
George's Channel for a distance of two hours from 'the 
river. There was no prohibition of fortifications upon 
the Bessarabian bank of the Kilia arm, so that Russia 
was still in position to defend her own territory. The 
merchant vessels of both powers may navigate the 
Danube in all its course and those flying the Ottoman 
flag freely enter the mouths of Kilia and Soulina, the St. 
George's mouth remaining common to war and mer- 
chant vessels of both contracting parties. The same pro- 
hibition contained in the treaty of Bucharest was in- 
cluded, that Russian warships were not to ascend the 
Danube past the mouth of the Pruth. A very important 
provision authorized Russia to establish quarantines on 
the islands. 

By this treaty Russia's new position as mistress of the^,^<Jj^|f^^^}*^J^® 
mouths of the Danube, especially of the most used, the^''<>^- 

* Noradounghian, op. cit., II, p. 116; Ilertslet, Map of Europe, I, p. 747. 
2 Noradounghian, op. cit., II, p. 166; Hertslet, op. clt., II, p. 813. 

90453—18 2 . ,;.. 
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18 THE DANUBE. 

Soulina arm, made the question of the Danube at once 
^n international European affair. The situation was 
similar to that of Holland on the Escaut. Russia, with 
practically no back country on the Danube and there- 
fore with no direct interest in the developtnent of naviga- 
tion on the river, controlled its outlet to the sea, and 
thereby its commerce. The rapidly increasing grain 
trade, the principal export business of the lower Danube 
basin, wa^ in direct competition with Russian grain 
trade from Odessa, as Antwerp was in competition with 
Dutch trade, so that the interests of the mistress of the 
outlet of the river were opposed to its development. 
comes^^'\mpor" -^^^"^ *^^^ ^™^ England bccomes an important factor 
trade ** i>aoube j^ ^^e question of the Danube ; the interests of her trade 
were vitally affected by Russia's use of her power in the 
cour? does* not delta. Some Austrian statesmen were aware of the dan- 
por1?a?°^ *™f ger to Austrian trade implied in this agreement ; but the 
treaty. importance of the treaty was not fully understood at 

Vienna, perhaps because of the preoccupation of the 
court with other European affairs.^ 
England. England was alarmed at the threat to her commerce 

implied in Russia's control of the mouths of the river, 
but contented herself with a protest.^ Russia replied that 
the islands, which had been " neutralized " by the treaty 
of Bucharest and the agreement of 1817 and were not to 
be inhabited, had become a refuse for evildoers and a 
breeding place for pestilence. Some organized control 
must be exercised over them and the right to establish a 
quarantine station was self-protection for Russian terri- 
tory.^ The islands were mostly swamp lands and of little 
value in themselves so the actual loss in territory to 
Turkey was slight. 

7. COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENTS. 

steam * naviga^ "^^^ commercial value of the lower Danube to Austria 
tion. ^as emphasized by the development of steam navigation 

on the river. Attempted unsuccessfully in 1820, a naviga- 
tion corporation was founded at Vienna in 1829, which 
soon proved very profitable.* The Hungarian, Count 
Szecheny, deeply interested in the company, had the Iron 

1 Beer, op. cit., pp. 383-386 ; Duggan, op. cit., pp. 71-76 ; Drlault, op. 
cit., pp. 121-127. 
s State Papers, 26, p. 1298. 
8 Wurm, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 
* Baicoianu, op. cit., p. 30. 
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Gates explored in 1830 and proved that this barrier was 
not as formidable as had been supposed.^ The Vienna 
Government, in i834, blasted away the rocks near Alt 
Moldawa at the upper end of the Iron Gate&, and greatly 
improved navigation.^ On the 11th of November of that 
year the first ship went through the improved channel ta 
the lower river- The State realized not only the economic 
but also the political value of a strong merchant fleet and 
commercial penetration', so the company was in 1831 given 
a monopoly for 80 years under the condition that it should 
create two new lines, one establishing communication be- 
tween the lower Danube and the mouths of the river, 
touching at Roumanian ports, and the second connecting , 
the traffic of the mouths of the Danube with Stamboul 
and the ports of Asia Minor.^ 

On the upper Danube a successful Wurtemberg- 
Bavarian company was founded in 1835; but Turkish 
enterprises on the lower river failed. 

In 1835 the Austrian company was still further aided ^ ^/J>^ t^ ^^ 

*■ •^ Austrian com- 

by the Government through reorganization, which gavepany. 
it a closer connection with the State and increased its 
force. The fleet of the company increased rapidly, and 
in 1853 it included 64 steamers and transported a steadily 
increasing amount of chiefly manufactured •articles to 
the lower Danube and the Black Sea. In 1839 the com- 
pany created a service to the Black Sea port of Trebizond 
for the Persian and Oriental trade (the Suez Canal hav- 
ing not yet been opened) and sent special missions to 
explore Asia in order to get business for its lines.* 

The Journal de St. Petersburg estimated the total in- 
crease in shipping at Soulina from 418 vessels in 1830 to 
2,629 in 1853.^ 

1 Engelhardt, Histoire, etc., op. cit., p. 89. 

a Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv., 15 Mai 1918, Vol. X, p. 240, Die Don- 
austrasse by Prof. Kende ; Wurm, op. clt., p. 27. 

^ Baicolanu, op. cit., p. 31. 

*Baicoianu, op. cit., pp. 32-35. 

One result of this activity in Asia was to increase the export into 
Persia by the Danube and the Black Sea to a value of 10,140,800 florins 
in 1843 and 16,623,804 in 1848 (Wurm, op. cit, p. 38). In 1846 the 
value of the goods shipped from Austria and the German Zollverein to 
Danube lands was seven millions, In 1847 more than eleven and a half 
millions. 

The Importance of the ports for the Austrfan grain trade is graphically 
shown in the statement that when the Danube was closed by Russia at 
the beginning of the Crimean War, 6,000,000 guldens (about $3,000,000) 
worth of Austrian-owned wheat bound to Austrian harbors on tjie Adri- 
atic was awaiting shipment In Danube harbors (Ibid., p. 40). 

B Ibid., p. 37. 
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«be?rade ^"' British trade with Danube harbors was not important 
in 1829, and, indeed, the number of British ships clearing 
from Danube ports until 1846 was under 20, with the 
exception of 1844, when it rose to 26. In 1846, however, 
began a rapid increase both in the number of English 
ships and in the number of foreign ships sailing to Eng- 
land. In September, 1849, 128 English ships and 169 
foreign ships were loaded for England, and the wheat 
shipped had increased from 6,810 tons in 1844 to 85,370 
tons in 1849.^ The foreign ships were chiefly Austrian 
and Greek. The total navigation in 1849 ran up to 1,175 
ships of 246,612 tons, of which 297, of 85,113 tons, were 
in British trade. 
jec?"^o f ** fh^e ^^ *^^ great nations of Europe, Austria alone had 
^iJer*** °' *^^ ^^^^ 11^ 1^2^ deeply interested in Danube trade, and in 
1853 a free Danube was more important to her than to 
any other European nation; but British foreign trade, 
though beginning later, had shown such increase and pos- 
sibility of developuient that England was fully awake to 
the danger of conuol by Russia of the situation through 
her ownership of the delta. The# Russian Government 
had, either intentionally or because of lax methods and 
lack of interest, done practically nothing to further and 
much to hinder this great increase in Danube shipping. 

The Soulina mouth was the only entrance which had 
been used to any extent. It was nearer Constantinople 
than the Kilia arm, down which flowed the great volume 
of water ; its bar w^s less troublesome than either the bar 
off that arm or off the St. George's. 

Under Turkish rule, rows of piles over the bar, aided 
by simple dredging methods, had kept a depth of water 
of 16 feet, and dredging had prevented shoaling farther 
up the river.2 The Russians did not keep up the Turkish 
works and made no other effective provision, so that the* 
river rapidly shoaled to a depth in 1853 of 10 feet, and 
Avith adverse winds, of not over 8|, greatly increasing the 
lighterage required and with it the resulting loss from a 
ship lying in an open road loading from lighters.^ A 
dangerous bar in the Soulina arm near the point where it 
leaves the river was also left undisturbed. The rapidly 
increasing number of vessels which sought Cargoes in the 
Roumanian ports meant under these conditions an in- 

1 See table appended to Report of Vice Consul Ounninghana, Parliamen- 
tary Papers, 1852-3, 102, p. 21. 

2 Wurm, op. cjt., p. 25 ; Parliamentary Papers, loc. cit., pp. 17-18. 
•'' Parliamentary Papers, loc. cit., p. 49. 
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creasing number of wrecks, both on the bar and up river, 
which were left undisturbed to jeopardize other ships. 

No steps were taken by the authorities to regulate 
the service of pilotage, so necessary to the increasing mer- 
chant fleet in view of the changing channel on the river, 
or to regulate the charges for the service of the lighter- 
men, who profited by the decreasing depth of water at the 
bar. 

The Eussian Government in 1836 established a quar- Quvantinc 
antine, in accord with the power granted to it by the 
treaty of Adrianople, under the terms of which a vessel 
must go to Odessa to be purified. This regulation caused 
great consternation, and on the complaint of certain ship- 
owners the British Government asked the law officers of 
the Crown for advice as to its legality.^ 

As a result of these various obstructions the freight 
on a quarter of wheat from Galatz on the Danube to 
England in 1850 was 13s., while from Odessa it was 
8s. 6d.^ The British consul estimated that inexpensive^ 
improvements in the channel would lower the freight by 
at least 3s., but declared that Russia could not be expected 
to take measures which would so aid a trade in direct com^ 
petition with her own port. 

The nations chiefly interested, at first Austria and attempt8?o*iinr 
then England, tried by diplomatic means to secure bet-p.joj® <^^]; 
ter conditions and encourage trade on the river. Austria, t''J»- 
on July 3, 1838, signed a treaty with Great Britain by 
which Austrian vessels coming from Danube ports 
should be treated in British harbors as if they came 
from Austria, and Austria agreed that English ships on 
the lower Danube should have the same treatment as 
those of Austria. As the British navigation laws were 
not amended in accordance with the treaty, no benefits 
came to Austria from it, and as Turkey, the territorial 
sovereign on the- lower Danube, never acceded, Britain 
gained nothing.^ 

1 Wurm, op. cit., p. 27 ; ITrquhart, The Mystery of the Danube, p. 42. 
For ukase establishlnj? quarantine, see T^rquhart, op. cit., p. 43. 

The quarantine was continued in force, and Urquhart. a contemporary 
writer, says that, in fact, was used as a means of taxing foreign ships. 
For £100 an English vessel could get a certificate from a Russian consul 
in England which freed her from the quarantine, while vessels not se- 
curing certificates were sometimes forced to lie for 40 days off Galatz. 
(Wurm, op. cit., p. 27.) Urquhart also notes that great feeling was 
aroused by the report that American ships were not subjected to quaran- 
tine. 

•Parliamentary Papers, loc. cit, p. 21. 

"Pemorgny, op. cit., p. 72; Wurm, op. cit., p. 28; Treaty in State 
Papers,, 26, p. 677. 
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A more definite step was taken by Austria in signing 
with Eussia the treaty of July 25, 1840.^ Both powers 
' agreed that the navigation of the Danube should be hence- 

forth forever free without toll or interference to the ships 
of all nations, though by a later article freedom of trade 
on the Russian part of the river was restricted to the ships 
of all nations at peace with Russia, and entitled to navi- 
gate the Black Sea. Russia undertook to improve navi- 
gation in the river as soon as possible. The quarantine 
was not to interfere with commerce, a lighthouse was to be 
erected, and only a reasonable toll charged for use of the 
improvement. A toll on Austrian vessels of $2 for small, 
and $3 for large ships was fixed ; but as Russia did practi- 
cally nothing to improve navigation, the treaty was re- 
newed on its expiration only once for one year. 

Austria and Bavaria, December 2, 1851, by treaty, de- 
clared the navigation of the upper Danube free for the 
ships of all nations, and Austria promised to do her best 
to secure for Bavarian ships the same privileges on the 
lower river as Austrian ships enjoyed.^ 

Wurttemberg, the other German riparian State on the 
upper Danube, did not adhere to the treaty till 1855.^ 

The freedom of navigation on the river was again up- ' 
held in a declaration of the Russian-Bavarian Govern- 
ments of 30th of June, 1853, which contained the provi- 
sion that Bavarian ships should be on the footing of 
Austrian ships in Russian Danube waters.* 
BritSn ^'^** Great Britain, except for her treaty with Austria, 
limited herself to protests to Russia, which became very 
frequent after 1849. The British Government urged 
upon Russia its duty under the treaty of Vienna, as 
owner of the mouths of the river, to keep it free and 
accessible to the commerce of all nations,"^ and even sug- 
gested a meeting of the riparian States to regulate the 
navigation.® The British vice consul on the lower Dan- 
ube reported in 1850 that Russia could not be expected 
to clear the channel at her own expense as the interest 
of her own port of Odessa was too clearly contrary, so 
he proposed that the expense be paid by a tax on ship- 
ping and that either the Russian Government let a con- 

1 Hertslet, op. cit., II, p. 1016, et s6q. 

« Wurm, op. cit.» p. 33 ; Parliamentary Papers, loc. cit., p. 35. 

"Martens, op. cit., 2d ser., vol. 16*, p. 71. 

*Wurm, op. cit., p. 34. 

"Parliamentary Papers, 1850, p. 14. 

« Ibid., p. 17. 
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tract for the work,, or that the interested powers name 
commissioners whose duty it should be to clear the Sou- 
lina Channel either themselves or through contractors. 
He thought the expense small, not over £4,400 annually 
to keep a depth of 14 feet, while the saving in lighterage 
alone would be enormous. 

Slight efforts were made at various times by the Eus- 
sian Grovernment to deepen "the water on the bar, but 
neither its treaty agreement with Austria in 1840 nor its 
repeated assurance to Great Britain that everything pos- 
sible would' be done had any effect in securing useful 
action. The Minister in St. Petersburg even showed 
great annoyance in the persistence of the British diplo- 
mats and treated with impatience all suggestions as to 
the methods for improvement of the channel.^ To the 
complaints in regard to pilots the Russian Government 
answered that there was a regular staff of pilots at Sou- 
lina,2 a statement flatly denied by British consuls.^ 

The Austrian Government as early as 1844 tried to Canai proj- 
find a way out of the difficulty by a canal from Chema- ^ 
voda, where the river turns north, to Kustenje (or Con- 
stanza) on the Black Sea, but the project was not 
accepted by the Turkish Government, it was suggested 
because of Russian secret hostility, and when renewed in 
1850 it met opposition in the English project of a rail- 
road.* 

The development in trade on the lower river during Condition at 
this period had changed a situation which in 1829 was period, 
not of European importance into one of great gravity in 
1854. Legally Russia had never denied to foreign ships 
the free use of the waters of the Danube, and had, indeed, 
in her treaty with Austria agreed to the legal freedom of 
the stream. By her quarantine regulations, however, by 
her persistent neglect of the bed of the river, and by her 
failure to provide proper pilotage or lighterage facilities 
she had made it evident to the powers interested in better 
navigation that no improvement could be expected 

1 Parliamentary Papers, op. cit., pp. 38, 41 (Seymour to Palmerston, 
1851), p. 51. 

« Ibid., p. 2. 

» Ibid., p. 9. 

* Wurm, op. cit., p. 42 ; Beer, op. cit., p. 826. For short discussion of 
Russian neglect, see Geflfcken, La Question du Danube, pp. 6-7. * 

The Governments of Wallachia and Moldavia were disturbed by the 
Russian neglect of the river and tried to get the mouths of the river 
placed under the control of the great powers, but without result (Maican, 
op. cit., pp. 37-38). 
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til rough her efforts, and they were already seeking other 
means to attain this object. 

8. THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

The navigation of the Danube played an important 
role in the diplomacy of the Crimean War, though sec- 
ondary, of course, to the great object of the powers — the 
preservation of the Ottoman Empire. Eussia's occupa- 
tion of the principalities in July, 1853, in spite of the 
Russian declaration that it was without any intention of 
annexation and only as a guaranty,^ could not help 
alarming Austria and Prussia for the future of the grow- 
ing German trade with the coutries of the lower Danube 
and through the river into the Black Sea.^ France and 
England, coming to the support of Turkey, required the 
evacuation of the principalities, and on Russia's notify- 
ing them that the Emperor did not desire to reply to 
their ultimatum, declared war on March 27, 1854.^ 

Austria and Prussia did not join in the war, but on the 
9th of April, 1854, declared that they were united with 
France and England in the double purpose of the presr 
ervation of the integrity of the Turkish Empire and the 
evacuation of the principalities. On April 20 the two 
Germanic powers made a defensive alliance against any 
attack on their respective territories, giving as a reason 
for their union their common desire to protect German 
interests, and in an additional article Austria agreed to 
summon Russia to evacuate the principalities, Prussia 
agreeing to support her demand; and if Austria found 
it necessary to use force to compel their evacuation, then 
Prussia would join in the defense of Austrian territory 
against an attack. Russian continuation in the princi- 
palities was declared to be contrary to German interests.* 
The German Confederation was to be asked to join this 

1 state Papers, 46, pp. 325, 333 (see Proclamation to the inhabitants of 
Moldavia, State Papers, 44, p. 1127). 

« Wurm, op. cit., p. 37, says that the Danube trade from Austria and 
the Zollvereln had increased from 31,195 centner in 1835 to 7,165,267 in 
1851, or 200 times. 

Prussia, though not willing to take an active part in pressing Russia^ 
was, nevertheless, deeply interested in anything which so deeply con- 
cerned the welfare of Germany as the mouths of the Danube (see Bloom- 
field to Clarendon, Feb. 25, 1854, Parliamentary Papers, 1854, vol. 71, 
Cotrespondence on rights and privileges of Latin and Greek Christians, 
p. 64). 

» Ibid., p. 58 ; Hertslet, op. cit., II, p. 1185, for Queen's statement to. 
Parliament. 

* Martens, op. cit., 15, p. 572. 
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alliance. Tlie Austrian suniinons was sent to Eussia on 
June «H.^ Austria, who had other reasons than " German 
interests " for her attitude, took a further step on June 
14, 1854, by signing a military convention with the Porte, 
which was ratified on July 3, 1854.= She agreed to 
occupy the principalities and to restore them on the con- 
clusion of peace. The Germanic Confederation acceded 
to the treaty of alliance on July 24, 1854.^ Russia, 
though insisting that if shef evacuated the principalities 
the British and French fleets should withdraw from the 
Black Sea and the straits, a condition which Austria 
could not meet, rather than add to her enemies, withdrew, 
and the Austrians occupied the principalities under their 
agreement with Turkey.* 

The Russians had already stopped navigation on the luockadc. 
river and had sunk stone ships in the channel,' and the 
allies on their side declared a blockade of the mouths of 
the river on June 16, 1854.* The blockade was raised on 
March 10, 1855.^ An active trade immediately sprang ^ J''/*^®^ g*'^*'^ 
up in the transportation of the great stores of grain which I'^ockade. 
the war had immobilized on the lower river. The ab- 
sence of control, even the weak control of the Russian 
authorities, who had left the country, caused such an 
increase in the then active business of the wrecking of 
ships, stealing of cargo in lighterage, and other disorders . 
that the Austrian conMnander in the principalities sent 
a small force of men to Soulina, who established order 
by vigorous use of the bastinado.® 

The western powers also began to take an active in- ^ f?^™iSinuK 
terest in securing freedom in Danube navigation. Aus- 
tria, France, and England in a note of August 8, 1854,^ 

1 Dug^an, The Eastern Question, p. 111. 

2 Martens, op. cit., 15, p. 594. 

' Martens, op. cit,, p. 579. Austria and Prussia urged tlie confedera- 
tion to join their alliance because German economic development required 
favorable conditions on the lower Danube and freedom of navigation on 
the river in the Interest of German trade with the Orient (Beer, op. cit., 
p. 477). 

*Beer, op. cit., p. 489, says that Austria was determined at any price 
to compel the evacuation of the principalities. The evacuation of the 
principalities was largely to avoid trouble with Prussia and Germany. 
Frederick William wrote a note to the Emperor that he no longer con- 
sidered the treaty of Apr. 10 .binding, as its object had been attained 
(p. 492). 

^ Wurm^ op. cit., p. 40 ; Demorgny, op. cit., p. 80. 

« State Papers, 44, p. 894. 

^bid., 45, p. 584. 

« Engelhardt, Les Embouchures du Danube, p. 109 ; Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 1S70, 2d ser., vol. .88, p. 99. 

"Hertslet, op. cit., II, p. 1217. 
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laid down the freedom of navigation of the Danube as 
one of the four points which they bound themselves to 
demand as the basis for peace.^ The first of the points 
was that the protection exercised by Russia over Walla- 
chia, Moldavia, and Servia be discontinued, and that these 
Provinces be placed under the collective guaranty of the 
powers.* Prussia and the confederation supported the 
Austrian occupation of the principalities and signed an 
additional article to the treaty of alliance providing that 
they would come to Austria's help if her troops were 
attacked in the principalities.* 
th^aiSeSf *"* Relations between Austria and the allies became closer, 
and on the 2d of December, 1854, a treaty was made 
betwe'en Austria, France, and Great Britain to uphold 
the four points. A commission was formed at Vienna, 
to which Turkey was asked to send a member, to regulate 
all questions arising from the exceptional status of the 
principalities then occupied by Austria; and the four 
powers agreed that if peace was not reestablished on the 
basis of the four points in the course of the current year, 
they would take counsel in regard to the proper means 
of obtaining the object of their alliance.* 
ma^d ^*f o p* ®a ^^® ^^^^ points were elaborated further in the memo- 
free Danube, randum of the 28th of December, 1854, sent to Russia 
by Austria, France, and Great Britain. The powers 
demanded that the course of the lower Danube from the 
place where it becomes common to two riparian States, 
should be freed from the territorial jurisdiction created 
by the treaty of Adrianople. In any case, " the free navi- 
gation of the Danube can not be assured if it is not placed 
under the control of a syndical authority invested with 
the necessary powers to destroy the obstacles existing in 
the mouths of the river or which may later form there." '^ 

1 Beer, op. cit., p. 496. 

* Prussia and the German States considered that German interests 
were not involved in the other two points, one of which was the revisidn 
of the straits treaty of 1841 (Hertslet, op. clt., p. 1024). Even in Austria 
certain opinion was unfavorable to further action. The position of the 
principalities gave Austria a guaranty that her interests were safe in that 
quarter, and a railroad or canal to the sea at Constanza was approved as 
a solution of the question of the mouths of the Danube which would make 
unnecessary the dispossession of Russia from the Islands (Beer, op. clt., 
pp. 515, 826). 

« Martens, op. cit., 15, p. 598. 

* De Clercq, Recueil des Traites de la France, vol. 6, p. 482 ; Hertslet, 
op. cit., II, p. 1221 ; State Papei-s, op. cit., 44, p. 22. 

» Martens, op. cit., 15, p. 632 ; De Clercq, op. cit., p. 487 ; Hertslet, 
op. cit., II, p. 1226 ; State Papers, op. cit, 35, p. 54. 
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Urged on all sides Russia sent representatives to the yj^JJ^'^^^' 
conference of Vienna, March to Jiine, 1855, at which an 
attempt was made to negotiate a peace on the basis of 
the four points by representatives of England, France, 
Austria, Turkey, and Russia. The points were taken up D^,J^^e aJ 
separately and agreement was arrived at on the naviga- ^^^ 
lion of the Danube.* The Austrian plenipotentiary ex- 
]>ressly limited the discussion to the lower river, from the 
point where it becomes common to Austria and Turkey — 
that is, where it becomes the boundary of Servia, into 
the sea {jtisqu dans la mer)^ and it was agreed that the 
principles of the treaty of Vienna should be applied to 
this stretch of the river. No passage tolls should be per- ft^ e navi- 
mitted and no toD on goods. Customs and quarantine 
regulations should be as favorable as possible to the 
liberty of navigation. The chief obstacle to navigation, 
the bar and shoals up the river, were to be deepened so that 
deep-sea ships could sail to Galatz, a Roumanian river 
port, and to defray the cost of the improvements a toll, 
to be the same for all flags, was to be collected from ves- 
sels using the river. Recognizing the European interest in poSe??^^ ^ ' 
the opening of the Danube, the powers were to assume 
the direction of and guarantee all the necessary works 
and have supreme control in order to assure the principle 
of freedom of the river. The carrying out of this self- 
imposed duty was divided into two parts: (1) The plan- 
ning of the work and the laying down of the general 
I)rinciples of a code of navigation and river police was 
confided to a commission to be composed of delegates 
from all the contracting powers; (2) the execution of 
the work and the administration of the river, including 
the application of the code, was to be given to a commis- 
sion of delegates of the riparian States — Austria, Russia, 
iiud Turkey. The first commission was to be dissolved 
only by common consent; the second was to be perma- 
nent. Russia consented to abolish the Soulina quarantine 
and agreed that her forts on the river should not inter- 
fere with navigation and that there should be no fortifi- 
cations on the Soulina or St. George's mouths of the 
river. 

This settlement was not arrived at without discussion. Diecussion in 
Russia proclaimed her agreement with the principle of 



• ^Beer, op. cit., p. 531, says that the desire to please Prussia and the 
small German States influenced Russia in her easy agreement with the 
first two points. 
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freedom of navigation, but at first as local sovereign 
Avanted to keep control of the work of improvement. 
England insisted on representation on the permanent 
riparian commission, and in view of her interests in the 
mouths of the river, desired at least that the European 
commission, whose duties were limited to the mouths 
of the river and the bar, should be permanent. The 
compromise, that it should only be dismissed by com- 
mon consent, seemed to promise this permanence, but it 
was given no administrative power ; it was only to make 
rules and to plan engineering works. To the Russian 
query whether Bavaria and Wurtemberg, riparian on 
the upper Danube, should not have seats in the riparian 
commission, Austria flatly answered that she had treaties 
with those States satisfactorily regulating the upper 
river and the present conference concerned only the 
lower river. The full application of the principles of 
Vienna, which looked to the regulation of the whole 
river by all riparians jointly, was not otherwise pressed^ 
there being, in fact, for the States in the conference no 
substantial interests involved in the upper Danube, and 
the opening of the river to boats of all riparians would 
have been contrary to the monopoly granted to the Aus- 
trian steamship company. 
^^ Neutraiixa- In the original Austrian draft the islands of the delta, 
still under Russian rule, were to be neutralized so far as 
necessary for the operations of the riparian commission, 
Russia retaining jurisdiction over her own subjects living 
upon them. The Russian plenipotentiaries objected that 
neutralization of the islands was unnecessary, and the 
dispute was finally compromised by prohibiting fortifica- 
tions on the islands and by Russia agreeing to aid the 
riparian commission in its work. 
favoVabi^^to "^^^ Original draft also authorized the powers to have 
Austria. guard boats in the river, but this point was left open to 

await settlement of the question of limitation of navies 
in the Black Sea, a point over which the conference was 
finally broken up. 

The whole settlement was favorable to Austria. She 
kept the upper river .out of the discussion ; she secured 
the deepening of the lower river and a seat in the com- 
mission of three which was to carry out the work and 
administer the river. Of the other two seats on the 
riparian commission, she could count on the friendship 
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of Turkey, in view of the distrust of Russia on the part 
of that power, and her interest in the development of 
navigation. She also secured the cooperation of Great 
Britain as a member of the European commission in the 
planning of the works, so important to her trade, to 
deepen immediately the shoals and the bar, without 
allowing to Great Britain control of any part of the 
riyer.^ 

9. THE EUROPEAN COMMISSION. 

(a) preliminaries of peace. 

On December 16 Austria sent her ultimatum to Russia. 
The Czar's Government accepted, and on February 1, 
1856, the preliminaries of peace were agreed upon at 
Yienna.^ Though still based upon the four points, the 
conditions were more severe on Russia than previously. 
She was required to withdraw her boundaries from the 
Danube, ceding the territory lost in Bessarabia to the 
principalities, under Turkish suzerainty. The freedom 
of navigation of the river was to be assured by " Euro- 
pean institutions in which the contracting powders were 
to be equally represented," except for the position of the 
riparians, w^hich was to be regulated in accord with the 
principles established by the treaty of Vienna.^ Light 
warships were to be maintained by the powers at the 
mouths of the river to assure the execution of the regu- 
lations guaranteeing the freedom of navigation. 

(b) CONGRESS OF PARIS, FEBRUARY 25, 1856. 

The peace congress met at Paris on February 25, 1856. 
Great Britain, France, Turkey, Russia, and Sardinia 

^ For the Conferences, see Martens, op. cit., 15, p. 633 ; De Clercq, op. 
cit., p. 506, passim. See for the Danube question Special Protocol No. 4, 
Martens, op. cit., 15, p. 646 ; De Clercq, op. cit., p. 515 ; Special Protocol 
No. 5, Martens, op. cit., 15, p. 651 ; De Clercq, op. cit., p. 519. See also 
State Papers, 45, p. 54. 

France and England desired to have the delta ceded to Turkey and 
placed under European control for the purpose of keeping the river free 
in law and open in fact (see Accounts and Papers, 1854-5, vol. 71, cor- 
respondence with Austrian Government, especially p. 7, passim., p. 41, 
passim.). Ibid., Instructions to Lord John Russell for the Vienna Con- 
ference, Feb. 22, 1855 (see Geffcken, op. cit., p. 9). Austria wanted the 
islands neutralized (see ibid., p. 7), and there was an opinion in Vienna 
favoring a railroad or canal to Constanza as the solution, leaving the 
then unimportant Delta and Bessarabian bank of the Kilia arm to Russia 
(Beer, op. cit., p. 515, 826). 

2 Martens, op. cit., 15, pp. 702-703. 

3 Russia was thus placed in the same position as England in respect to 
the Danube, being represented on the European and not on the riparian 
•commission and having no territorial interest on the river. Austria had 
no longer to fear Russia's influence in the delta or on the riparian com- 
mission. 
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30 THE DANUBE. 

were represented, Sardinia having entered the war as an 
ally of England and France.^ Prussia, as a great power, 
was invited to participate ^ after the general basis of the 
treaty had been accepted.^ and her plenipotentiaries took 
their seats on March 18.* 

(c) TREATY OF PARIS. 

The treaty of Paris finally adopted by the congress lays 
down the fundamental law of the Danube in Articles 
XV to XIX, inclusive : 

Art. XV. The act of the congress of Vienna having established 
the principles intended to regulate the navigation of rivers which 
separate or traverse different States, the contracting powers 
stipulate among themselves that those principles shall in future 
be equally applied to the Danube and its mouths. They declare 
that its arrangement henceforth forms a part of the public law 
of Europe and take it under their guarantee. 

The navigation of the Danube can not be subjected to any 
impediment or charge not expressly provided for by the stipula- 
tions contained in the following articles. In consequence there 
shall not be levied any toll founded solely upon the fact of the 
navigation of the river, nor any duty upon the goods which may- 
be on board of vessels. The regulations of police and quarantine 
to be established for the safety of the States separated or trav- 
ersed by that river shall be so framed as to facilitate as much 
as i)ossible the passage of vessels. With the exception of such 
regulations, no obstacle whatever shall be opposed to free navi- 
gation. 

Art. XVI. With a view to carry out the arrangements of the 
preceding article, a commission, in which Great Britain, Austria, 
France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey shall each be 
represented by one delegate, shall be charged to designate and 
to cause to be executed the works necessary below Isaktcha, to 
clear the mouths of the Danube, as well as the neighboring parts 
- of the sea, from the sands and other impediments which obstruct 
them in order to put that part of the river and the said parts of 
the sea in the best possible state for navigation. 

In order to cover the exi)enses of such works, as well as of the 
establishments intended to secure and to facilitate the navigation 
at the mouths of the Danube, fixed duties of a suitable rate, 
settled by the commission by a majority of votes, may be levied, 
on the express condition that in this respect, as in every other, 
the flags of all nations shall be treated on the footing of perfect 
equality. 

1 Hertslet, op. clt., II, p. 1228 ; Martens, op. cit., 15, p. 700, passim. 

a Martens, op. cit., 15, p. 720. 

8 Ibid., pp. 706-707. 

* Russia and Austria asked at the outset that Prussia be invited to join 
In the congress, but England made the limitation indicated in the text, 
France supporting her (Ibid., p. 707). France finally proposed the invi- 
tation to Prussia, which was unanimously approved (ibid., p. 720). 
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Art. XVII. A commission shall be established, and shall be 
composed of delegates of Austria, Bavaria, the Sublime Porte, 
and Wurttemberg (one for each of those powers), to whom shall 
be added commissioners from the three Danubian principalities, 
whose nomination shall have been approved by the Porte. This 
commission, which shall be permanent: (1) Shall prepare regula- 
tions of navigation and river police; (2) shall remove the impedi- 
ments, of whatever nature they may be, which still prevent the 
application to the Danube of the arrangements of the Treaty of 
Vienna; (3) shall order and cause to be executed the necessary 
works throughout the whole course of the river; and (4) shall, 
after the dissolution of the European commission, see to main- 
taining the mouths of the Danube and the neighboring parts of the 
sea in a navigable state. 

Art. XVIII. It is understood that the European commission 
shall have completed its task and, that the river commission shall 
have finished the w^orks described in the preceding article, under 
Nos. 1 and 2, within the period of two years. The signing powers 
assembled in conference, having been informed of that fact, shall, 
after having placed It on record, pronounce the dissolution of the 
European commission, and from that time the permanent river 
commission shall enjoy the same powers as those with which the 
European commission shall have until then been Invested. 

Art. XIX. In order to Insure the execution of the regulations 
which shall have been established by common agreement. In con- 
formity with the principles above declared, each of the contracting 
powers shall have the right to station, at all times, two light ves- 
sels at the mouths of the Danube.* 

The Turkish plenipotentiaries declared that the Porte ^®,fgP®^*® ^^ 
would willingly make the necessary advances for the exe- 
cution of the works planned by the European commis- 
sion.^ 

The principal difficulty in drafting these articles arose ub??nciudSL''" 
from the objection of Austria to include the upper Dan- 
ube in the treaty.^ She finally yielded, however, in the 
face of the strong stand taken by France and England 
and agreed to include Bavaria and Witrtemberg in the 
riparian commission.* 

1 Treaty of Paris, 30th of March, 1856, Hertslet, op. clt., II, p. 1257. 

* Martens, op. clt., 1 5, p. 742. 

» Ibid., pp. 713, 722. 

Mbld., p. 727. 

As at Vienna, In 1855, Austria urged that conditions on the upper 
river were satisfactory and needed no regulation (ibid., p. 713) ; that she 
intended to Introduce complete liberty of tradtf In all her dominions, in- 
cluding free navigation of the Danube; that she was bound by previous 
enactments and acquired rights on the river (ibid., p. 722). This refer- 
ence was to the monopoly of the Austrian Steam Navigation Co. (De- 
morgny, op. cit., p. 198) ; and her plenipotentiary in finally adhering to 
the principle of freedom of navigation on the whole river added that his 
consent was combined with respect for prior engagements of the riparian 
powers (Martens, op. clt., 15, p. 727). 
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oedcd^^V Moi^ ^* ^^^ expressly stated in Article XXX of the treaty 

davia. that Russia consented to the " rectification " of her fron- 

tier in Bessarabia " in order to better assure " the liberty 
of navigation on the Danube. The ceded territory was 
to be annexed to Moldavia under the suzerainty of the 
Sublime Porte/ and Austria agreed to withdraw her 
troops at once from the principalities.^ 

oiiShe ucaty"" "^^^ treaty of Paris recognizes the principle of the 
treaty of Vienna, especially as laid down in the Rhine 
convention, that the administration of an international 
river, so far as joint administration is necessary, should 
be left in the hands of the riparian States. The peculiar 
condition, however, at the mouths of the river and the 
need for prompt action in deepening the channel induced 
the introduction of a modification to this principle and 
also to the principle that the carrying out of improve- 
ments as a rule is left to the local sovereign. Great Brit- 
ain, furthermore, had succeeded at Vienna, at a time 
when Russia was local sovereign, in having recognized 
her interest in assuring the improvement in the mouths 
of the river, based on her large share in its maritime navi- 
gation. She never gave up the position thus acquired. 

Turkey also, as the prospective local sovereign, was not 
in a position to object to any disposition approved by the 
powers, nor was her administration such that any de- 
pendence could be placed upon her ability to carry out 
engineering works. The European commission, however, 
began as a mere planning and rule-making body, and its 
life was not intended to be a long one, though in the 
requirement of an agreement of the powers for its disso- 
lution lay the germ of its perpetuation. 
Principaii- Wallachia and Moldavia were not united. France pro- 

*'*"* posed the creation of a single State, but Turkey, sup- 

ported by Austria, objected on the ground that the two 
principalities preferred autonomy.^ 
i)cJta Islands. Difficulties having arisen over the new frontier of 
Bessarabia, a new conference met at Paris on January 6, 
1857. At the request of Turkey,* the islands of the 
delta and the Isle -of Serpents were placed under her 
direct sovereignty instead of being annexed to Moldavia.' 



1 Martens, op. cit., 15, pp. 777, 778. 




2 Ibid., p. 751. 




3 Ibid., p. 717. 




* Ilertalet, op. tit., II, p. 1297. 




•Ibid., p. 1208; Martens, op. (it., 15, p. 703. 
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The decision of the conference was consecrated by the 
treaty of June 19, 1857.^ 

(d) RIPARIAN COMMISSION. 

Austria promptly set to work to use the instrument of 
the riparian commission to establish her ascendancy on 
the river and to nullify as far as possible the provision 
for freedom of navigation for all flags.* Representatives 
of the riparian States met at Vienna and, on the 7th of 
November, 1857, signed a treaty regulating the whole 
river from the point where it beconies navigable into the 
Black Sea. Seagoing ships were permitted to pass up 
to any river port and, at any intermediate port, to dis- 
charge or take on passengers or cargo from or bound out 
to sea. Other river navigation was reserved to the vessels 
of the riparian States. The right to establish quarantine 
systems, which would include, of course, maritime navi- 
gation, was reserved. Pilotage organized by the riparian 
States was made obligatory. Rules of navigation and 
river police were to be drawn up by the riparian com- 
mission with the approval of the riparian Governments.^ 

The treaty was submitted to a conference of the signa- Riparian 
tory powers of the treaty of Paris,* where it was sharply p^ed. ^^^* 
criticized by the British plenipotentiary, in that it re- 
served river navigation to riparians, in its quarantine 
provisions and as the power to make regulations made 
possible grave interference with navigation.'* The Aus- 
trian plenipotentiary answered that the treaty of Paris, 
» 

1 Hertslet, op. cit., II. p. 1320. 

* Austria was the sole great power in the commission whose navigation 
Interests were developed, while Turkey, Serbia, and the principalities were 
not likely to create large merchant fleets, and Russia was no longer a 
riparian. 

* Martens, op. cit., 162, p. 75. 

All monopolies of navigation were abolished and prohibited for the 
future, as were all the onerous special local rights of deposit, of breaking 
cargo, of transfer to local vessels at certain ports. Navigation tolls on 
vessels were prohibited and " tolls on goods on board ship," except, as is 
usual in river treaties, charges for the use of port Installations or for 
services rendered, such as pilotage. In this last case the tolls were not 
to be more than enough to cover cost and maintenance and must be agreed 
upon by common consent. 

* Conference was held at Paris to settle the affairs of the principalities 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, 22d May to 18th August, 1858. 

« Martens, op. cit., 16 », p. 42. 

The quarantine provision allowed the detention of vessels " on sus- 
picion " of pestilence In Turkey or a riparian country. 

9045a— 18 S 
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based on that of Vienna, did not assure liberty of navi- 
gation to nonriparians, except at the mouth of the river, 
and maintained that the sections in regard to quarantine 
and modification of regulations were reasonable.^ As 
the other powers joined in the British protest Austria 
and Turkey agreed to submit the objections to their Gov- 
ernments,^ but maintained that the navigation treaty 
could be put into force at any time. The Turkish pleni- 
potentiary, however, stated that his Government would 
withhold its application to its part of the river till agreed 
to by all the signatory powers. The other powers held 
that the regulation of navigation on the Danube could 
not be put into effect without their approval.^ The 
riparian commission, intended to be permanent, never 
functioned as an administrative commission. 

(e) WORK OF EUROPEAN COMMISSION. 

E u r o p ean The European commission met on November 4, 1856, at 

commission. /^ - i . 

. Galatz.* There were no satisfactory surveys of the river 
and practically no accurate knowledge in regard to the 
delta, so that the commission was obliged at first to make 
surveys and was unable to come to a decision as to which 
of the mouths should be permanently improved.*^ 
wo^ksf*^^^*^^**^ While trying to secure unanimity, the commission, to 
meet the insistent demands of traders for improvements, 
began temporary jetties at Soulina.^ 

1 Martens, op. cit., 16 ^ p. 45. 

The Austrian plenipotentiary remarked that the reservation of the 
right of river navigation did not necessarily imply that the riparian States 
would practically shut out all nonriparian flags. (Ibid., p. 47.) 

ajbid., p. 48. 

8 Ibid., p. 49. 

A new treaty, meeting the objections to a limited extent, was signed 
at Vienna Mar. 1, 1859, but the exclusion of nonriparian vessels was 
maintained. For the treaty, see Sturdza, Recueil des Documents relatifs 
a la liberte de navigation du Danube, p. 78. 

* Les Embouchures du Danube, by Engelhardt, in Revue des Duex 
Mondes, 1870, 2d ser. 88, p. 100. 

8 Ibid., p. 107. 

Attempts made to deepen the river by simple operations of dredging 
and by the use of the Turkish rake were unsuccessful. Ibid., p. 107 (see 
Notice sur les Travaux d'amelioration du Danube, by Voisin Bey in 
Annales des Fonts et Chaussees, 1893, Vol. I, p. 24). 

« Engelhardt, op. cit., p. 107. 

France, Prussia, Italy, and Great Britain, at the instance of Great 
Britain, referred the question of permanent improvements to a committee 
of engineers sitting at Paris. The committee decided on a lock canal 
opening into the Black Sea from the St. George's branch, but the tem- 
porary work had already been started and their plan was allowed to drop 
(see Rapports de la Commission Technique International pour I'ezamin des 
Question relatifs a 1' Amelioration des bouches du Danube, Paris, 1858). 
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THE DANUBE. 3i> 

This work, completed in 1861, was successful, and the 
commission has done nothing to improve the other 
mouths, but has concentrated its work upon the Soulina 
mouth and arm. The results of its engineering works 
have been very satisfactory, the depth off Soulina in 
1857 was from 8 to 11 feet, usually 9 feet, while in 1861 
there was a depth of 17^ feet, in 1871, 19 feet.^ Since 
1905 the depth over the bar has been 24 feet.^ Nearly the 
whole of the Soulina arm is now artificial, and as a result 
of the cuttings and embankments its length has been re- 
duced from 45 to 33 nautical miles and its depth increased 
from 8 to 18 feet.^ The cost of the engineering works 
between 1857 and 1905 was about £1,600,000.* In addi- 
tion to this principal accomplishment, the commission 
has practically constructed the port of Soulina, which 
has grown from a miserable village of about 1,000 in- 
habitants in 1853* to a well-built city of five to six 
thousand.® 

The era of important works at the mouth of the river 
is far from being closed. The commission has developed 
plans for important improvements, and as larger steam- 
ers come into the river new works will be necessary, so 
that even as an engineering body the European commis- 
sion is still of great use.^ 

(f) FINANCES. 

The finances of the commission were a difficult problem rinanres. 
at the beginning. Turkey had agreed to advance the 
necessary money and material, but her supplies, never 
regular, stopped in 1860. The commission then estab- 

1 Report on improvements in the Danube, Accounts and Papers, 1872, 
Vol. LXX, pp. 2-3. 

2 See Report on the Operations of the European Commission of the 
Danube, 1907, Vol. LXXXVII, p. 6. 

8 Ibid., p. 6. 

* Ibid., p. 7. 
^Engelhardt, op. cit, p. 9.8. 

• Demorgny, op. cit., p. 206. 

In addition to its works in the river channel and the bar, the activities 
of the commission include construction and maintenance of the light- 
houses at St. George and Soulina, quays, piers, and wharves in the port, 
and workshops needed for its own purposes in the town of Soulina, office 
buildings, houses for employees, marine and epidemic hospitals at Sou- 
lina, telegraphic lines from Tulcha to Soulina, necessary buildings for 
the inspection of navigation at Tulcha, and office buildings at Galatz. 
(Sturdza, op. cit., pp. 882-3.) 

It may be said that there is not a public institution in the city of 
Soulina and in the port, including the telegraphic and telephonic service, 
which have not been erected and paid for by the commission. Demorgny, 
op. cit., p. 206.) 

' Demorgny. op. cit, p. 214. 
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lished a toll and, with the approval of the Governments,^ 
raised a loan which was followed by another loan in 
1862.2 In 1868 the commission found itself unable to 
negotiate a new loan for £135,000, because it could not 
offer satisfactory security, so the powers were forced to 
guarantee the debt, and the money was raised in London. 
Kussia alone did not join in the guarantee.* The loans 
and the Turkish advances were paid off by 1887 from the 
revenue of the commission arising from tolls, though 
tolls were steadily decreased.* 

(g) PUBLIC ACT OF 1865. 

the river ^ °^ The difficulties which confronted the commission in its 
attempt to improve navigation conditions at the mouths 
of the Danube were not alone physical. When the com- 
mission met at Galatz, Russia had not yet abandoned the 
delta, though Soulina had been evacuated during the war 
and was then occupied by Austrian troops. Turkey did 
not dare intervene in the presence of this double occupa- 
tion, so that there was in 1857 no regular administrative 
control and disorder was rife.^ 
<jommis8ion^ \s '^^^ riparian commission which was expected to assure 
ti v*e^"commis- Order ou the river never came into being, so the European 
^^^^' commission was faced with the necessity of doing some- 

thing to secure sufficient order for the prosecution of its 

iMarteais, op. cit., 18, p. 183. 

^Balcolanu, op. cit., p. 106; Report on the Danube Commission, 1872, 
Accounts and Papers, Vol. LXX, pp. 2-3. 

8 See for the treaty of guaranty, Hertslet, op. cit., Ill, p. 1838. 

♦Report, op. cit., 1907, Accounts and Papers, Vol. LXXXVII, p. 7. 

See for agreement as to Turkish advances, annexed to the public act 
of 1865, state Papers, vol. 55, p. 91. 

B Demorguy, op. cit., p. 224 ; Engelhardt, op. cit., pp. 109-110. " The 
pilots were few, and in league with the rogues of every class, who in 
one way or another plundered the vessels trading to the Danube. They 
ran vessels aground in order to oblige the latter to employ lighters, in 
whose profits they shared, and whilst acting as interpreters and agents 
for the captains in making terms with the lightermen arranged most ex- 
orbitant rates, which the captains, in their distress, were obliged to con- 
sent to. Moreover, in addition to the extortion thus practiced, the light- 
ermen robbed the vessels they lightered of their grain, by the use of 
false bottoms to their holds, by sending away during the night the grain 
they received during the day, and by other devices which now happily 
, belong to the past. 

" Over and above these evils, the navigation suffered from the entire 
absence of any order or rules for navigation, and thus collisions and acci- 
dents of all kinds were frequent; and in the utterly lawless state of 
things which prevailed in 1856 acts of piracy and Intentional loss of 
vessels were not rare occurences." — Accounts and Papers, LXX, 1872, 
pp. 1-2. 
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own work and with the prime need for regulation in the 
interest of commerce. With the approval of the Govem- 
ermnents represented, it assumed the duty of drafting 
rules of navigation and supervising the police of the 
river, and an arrangement with Turkey placed the local 
authorities to a certain extent under its control.^ These 
temporary arrangements were formally approved and 
consolidated by the public act of November 2, 1865, a cod- 
ification of the rules of navigation and police on the 
river. The European commission, by the force of cir- 
cumstances, had become an administrative and judicial 
as well as an engineering and planning commission, with 
more extensive powers than have been enjoyed by any 
other river-regulating commission. 

The public act placed the works and establishments of a<J^f^i*865* ^' 
the commission "under the guaranty of international 
law " and neutralized them, together with the employees 
of the commission. Quarantine was strictly limited and 
sanitary measures were committted to the supreme board 
of health at Constantinople, on which the powers were 
represented. The navigation regulations of the com- 
mission were to be binding not only in police matters 
but also before the civil courts in caseS to which they 
were applicable. The inspector general of the lower 
Danube and the captain of the port of Soulina, the ad- 
ministrative ^officer on the river, though appointed by 
the Porte, must conform to the regulations, and the 
authority of the European commission over these offi- 
cials was established by the provision that it might re- 
quest the dismissal of either on proving that he had 
committed an offense. The Porte had not the power of 
dismissal, and in any other case the officers could only 
be removed in consequence of an agreement between the 
Porte and the commission. Both officers were to act un- 
der the superintendence of the commission, but were 
paid by the Ottoman Government. The international 
character of these officials was expressly declared in the 
protocol to the act.^ 

The naval guard boats of the powers must enforce Duties of 

, J, , naval g a a r d 

obedience to the regulations and the orders of the river boats. 

1 Bngelhardt, op. cit., pp. 109-110 ; Report of 1872. — Accounts and Pa- 
pers, LXX, pp. 1-2. 

« state Papers, 55, p. 89. 
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officials on the part of vessels flying their flags. If no 
guard boat qualified to interfere was at hand, the war 
vessels of Turkey, the local sovereign, were to be called 
upon. 

Pilot and The pilot and lighterage services were regulfited and 

Ices regulated, a tariff of navigation dues was appended which carried 

out the theory of the treaty of Paris that the toll should 

be a payment for service by modifying the amount per 

ton according to the depth of water at the bar. 

Cases. The inspector of navigation and the captain of the 

port judge. in the first instance, all cases of offenses 
against the regulations and fix fines. Appeals must be 
made within three months, either before the European 
commission or the mixed tribunal which may be insti- 

Buroijean tuted at Soulina. The act does not treat the European 

commission not . . , t • i ., •!• 

treated a 8 commission as a permanent body, since the possibility 
of a mixed tribunal to assume its judicial duties is pro- 
vided for and the riparian commission is also mentioned 
as its probable successor.^ 

iSQof^^^^^^ ^' '^^® public act was approved by the conference of the 
signatory powers to the treaty of Paris ^ (March 10- 
June4, 1866). 

. ^H^ ^5JP-tit5 ^t ^^^ same* conference Great Britain succeeded in 

and riparian 

commissions, securing the extension of the life of the European com- 
mission for five years, and the riparian commission, at 
the instance of Eussia, was requested to submit as soon 
as possible a new code of rules for the whole river in 
place of the riparian treaty of 1857. The doubt raised 
by the wording of the treaty of Paris as to whether the 
European commission was to carry out directly the work 
of improvement was formally solved in law as it already 
^ had been solved in fact in favor of the commission with 
the approval even of the local riparian power, Turkey. 
Great Britain, the chief supporter of the European 
commission, tried to have its jurisdiction extended to 
' -Braila, the highest Roumanian port on the river to 

which seagoing ships resort,^ but, though the other powers 

^For the public act and regulations, see State Papers, 55, pp. 87» 
passim ; Martens, op. cit., 18, p. 144. 

* For protocols see Martens, op. cit., 18, p. 167, passim. The signatory 
powers of the treaty of Paris were Prussia, Austria, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Sardinia, Russia, and Turkey. (Jermany succeeded to Prussia, Italy 
to Sardinia. 
8 Ibid., p. 185. 
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approved, Turkey, the riparian power, refused to con- 
sent.^ 

The British plenipotentiaries pointed out that experi- 
ence had shown the need of a little dredging on the river 
up to Braila, which could be economically done by the 
commission, and that since the commission had a legis- 
lative and judicial power over navigation, the same rules 
should be applied On the whole stretch of the river nor- 
mally frequented by seagoing ships.^ 

(h) CONFERENCE OF LONDON. 1871. 

Events were to bring the question of the Danube into jj^b^j^s^ d^e- 
the council of Europe before the expiration of the five- treaty of Paris, 
year extension of the life of the commission. On Octo- 
ber 31, 1870, the Russian chancellor sent a note to the 
powers denouncing the sections of the treaty of Paris of 
1856 neutralizing the Black Sea and the appended con- 
vention between Russia and Turkey limiting their navies 
on its waters.^ Russia had long contemplated this step, 
only awaiting its opportunity, and in the defeat of 
France in her war with Germany appeared the hoped-for 
moment.* Other provisions of the treaty were to remain 
in force, so that the condition on the Danube was not 
directly affected. The neutralization of the Black Sea, 
however, protected that of the Danube, emptying into 
it, and the limitation of warships, especially Russian, 
formed a guaranty for this neutrality. Great Britain pro- 
tested energetically against the Russian circular and de- 
nied Russia's right alone to denoimce a treaty entered 
into solemnly by a number of powers. Austria also ob- 
jected and added that if the neutrality of the Black Sea 

1 Martens, op. cit, 18, pp. 205-206, 221. 

Turkey's , ground for refusal was that she saw no need for the exten- 
sion, and that to consent would be to prejudice the rights of the other 
riparian powers under the treaty of Paris. 

The position of Great Britain on the extension of the territorial juris- 
diction of the commission was logical in view of the change In the char- 
acter of the commission effected by the act of 1865. The European com- 
mission of 1857 was established to plaTi the improvement of the bar and 
of the channel of the river in the delta. Above Isaktcha the channel was 
not then thought to need improvement as far as maritime commerce ex- 
tended. In 1866 the commission was actively engaged on engineering 
work with its own material and- men and was recognized as a legisla- 
tive body with control over maritime navigation. 

2 Martens, op. cit., 18, pp. 182-183. 
« Hertslet, op. cit. III, p. 1892. 

*Beer, op. cit., p. 598, passim. See also The Question of the Darda- 
nelles, Phlllipson and Buxton, p. 101, passim. 
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be abolished a new guarantee for the free navigation of 
the Danube must be furnished.* 

London.**^ ^' A threatening situation was averted by the action of 
Bismarck in securing a conference to revise the treaty of 
Paris. The conference met in London on January 14, 
and continued in session until March 14, 1871. By the 
treaty of March 13, 1871,* which crowned its work, the 
neutrality of the Black Sea was abolished ; and as a fur- 
ther protection for the Danube the principle of neu- 
trality of the works, establishments, and personnel of the 
Danube commission was expressly declared.^ 

Since the other provisions of the treaty of Paris were 
not affected, liberty of navigation on the Danube re- 
mained as fixed by that treaty. It was expressly pro- 
vided in 1871 that the neutralization of the works and 
staff of the commission did not *' affect the right of the 
Sublime Porte to send as heretofore its vessels of war 
into the Danube in its character of territorial power." 
The life of the commission was extended for 12 years, 
till April 24, 1883, as the period necessary to pay the 
debt guaranteed by the powers.* Great Britain again 
tried to extend the territorial limit of the commission to 
Braila, but did not insist against the objection of 
' Turkey. 

and Iron Gateal ^ ^^^ element was introduced into the Danube prob- 
lem at this conference. At the request of Austria-Hun- 
gary, the riparian powers at the Cataracts and Iron Gates, 
the series of rapids between the Hungarian and the lower 
Danube plains, were authorized to levy a temporary toll 
on merchant vessels profiting by the improvement which 
they proposed to make in the bed of the river at that 
point. The toll should only continue until its product 
had paid for the cost of the works.*^ 

1 Demorgjiy, op. cit., p. 230. 

« Hertslet, op. cit., Ill, p. 1919. 

^ Demorgny, op. cit., p. 230. Austria especially desired this declaration. 

* Martens, op. cit., 18, p. 299. 

The en^oy of Great Britain tried to get a 26-year extension as the 
period necessary to complete the works planned by the commission. He 
wouia prefer an Indefinite life, but Turkey refused a longer term than the 
12 years originally proposed by Austria-Hungary (ibid., p. 299). 

The Austro-Hungarian plenipotentiary explained that while his Govern 
ment did not desire the extension to Braila, she would not have opposed 
the wish of the conference. The conditions of a new meeting of the 
riparian commission were to be fixed by an agreement among the riparian 
powers. 

? Austria-Hungary's first proposal was that she should do the work. 

The powers represented In the conference were Germany, Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, Turkey. For protocols, see ibid., pp. 
273-302. 
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(i) WAR OF 1877. 

The neutralization of the Danube commission and the 
guaranty of free navigation on the river were severely 
tested in the war which broke out between Russia and 
Turkey on the 25th of April, 1877.^ A treaty between 
Russia and Roumania on the 16th of April, 1877, had 
assured to the Russian troops passage through Rou- 
manian territory ,2 and on the 14th of May, 1877, Rou- 
mania announced that a state of war existed between 
herself and Turkey.^ Military operations in Europe were 
necessarily conducted on the line of the Danube, the ^^^^^ "Jg^^* 
boundary between Roumania and the Turkish province of 
Bulgaria. The Turkish fleet controlled the Black Sea, 
the Russian naval program not having had time since 
1871 to be developed, and a fleet of 18 Turkish monitors 
and gunboats held the Danube, supporting the Turkish 
Army and fortresses on the south bank.* The Russian 
and Roumanian forces were upon the north bank, and 
Russian gunboats quickly made their appearance on the 
river, so that both on the water and on the land the Dan- 
ube line was the scene of active operations. In addition 
to the unavoidable danger to peaceful navigation arising 
from the cannon of land fortifications and monitors, both 
belligerents laid torpedoes in the river to impede the 
operations of the opposing party.^ 

Recognizing the chafacter of the Danube as "a line ,^i5bited**^" 
of defense," the Turkish Government on April 29* au- 
thorized their commander to take the necessary military 
measures on the river, especially to prohibit all naviga- 
tion and commerce, to requisition vessels or to hold them 
in port.^ The commander promptly made use of his 

1 Hertslet, op. cit., IV, p. 2598. 

«Ibid., p. 2579. 

3 Ibid., p. 2618. 

*The Times (London) in May and June, 1877. 

^ Ibid., in the spring of 1877, and United States Foreign Relations, 
1877, p. 476. 

Austria protested to Turkish mines, on the ground that they were being 
laid without system, and would, therefore, be difficuljt to recover. Turkey 
promised to take notice of this objection. (Interpellations in Hungarian 
Parliament, The Times, Sept. 28, 1877.) 

The course of the war proved the great difficulty of trying to enforce 
neutrality of an international river. If the Danube had been neutralized 
effectively, so that It could not be used for military purposes, Russia 
could not have moved her troops across the river. If, however, the Rus- 
sians were to be permitted to transfer troops across the river the Turks 
could not be reasonably prohibited from using gunboats and monitors to 
prevent the crossing, but as soon as the Turkish fleet came into action the 
use of torpedoes by the Russians against that fleet was inevitable. 

« State Papers, 68, p. 918. 

^The Government recognized no o.bligation to pay for losses caused by 
delay resulting from the war. r^ r^r^r^lr->. 
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power. On April 30^ he prohibited all navigation and 
trade on the river on the penalty of confiscation. Russia 
was equally severe. Her commander stopped all naviga- 
tion on the Danube by order of April 27,^ but allowed 
a reasonable time for vessels in riVer ports to leave the 
river. This leeway was cut short by a second order on 
April 30,3 abruptly stopping all navigation. Neutral 
vessels which remained in river ports were, however, not 
to be molested.* Eoumania, in her turn, closed the river 
from May 22.*^ 
ticm^on^he ^^ ^ consequence navigation on the Danube stopped, 
river. Neutral vessels were forced to leave the river if they could 

get upriver or to take refuge in the river ports.® Austria- 
Hungary protested, early in May,^ to both Russia and 
Turkey. She did not contest their right to temporarily 
stop neutral navigation on the ground of military neces- 
sity, but requested assurance that there should be no per- 
manent suspension of free navigation which was guaran- 
teed by treaties. Russia, on May 13, in her decree relat- 
ing to blockades ® required her commander on the Danube 
to allow all possible freedom of commerce and to restrict 
it only by necessary temporary measures. The works and 
personnel of the European commission should be pro- 
tected when covered by the special flag of the conmiis- 
sion. In the middle of May, Turkey gave the required 
assurance to Austria.^ 
Flag of the Difficulty arose ov^r the flag of the commission. Tur- 
key required the use of the Turkish flag and protested 
against the use of the British flag to indicate the build- 
ings of the commission.^^ As the commission had no rec- 
ognized flag of its own, there seemed nothing else to do. 
Further mill- The river was crossed by the Russians on June 28, 

tary measures. ,i^, .,,,,* 

but the Turks still held the fortresses on its shores and 
kept monitors in the river until the armistice was signed. 

1 state Papers, p. 920. 

2 Ibid., p. 917. 

3 Ibid., p. 920. 
* Ibid., p. 922. 

5 The Times, May 22, 1877. 

•The Austrian Steam Navigation Co. had limited its service to Turnu- 
Severin, the highest Roumanian port, late In April (see The Times, Apr. 
28, 1877). The English towing company on the Danube, as early as 
May 2, was advised by the English consul to keep its boats in the harbor, 
owing in part to the danger from torpedoes (ibid., Biay 2). 

7 Ibid., May 9. 

8 state Papers, 68, p. 924. 
»The Times, May 16. 

i» See for the position of Russia and Turkey, The Times, May 15 and 
May 16 (Vienna correspondence). 
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They also held Soulina and their navy controlled the 
Black Sea. The neutralization of the works of the com- 
mission, which made the Soulina mouth navigable, was 
a legal obstacle to the destfuction of those works by Kus- 
sian torpedoes and therefore gave an advantage to the 
Turks who were protected in that it prevented the block- 
ing of the Soulina mouth. The river, however, was not 
neutralized and the Russians in July, 1877, sunk stone- 
laden ships in the Soulina arm to prevent the passage up goSSj^Sfm.^' * 
the river of Turkish gunboats.^ The members of the 
commission protested against this action of the Russians. 

The Turkish admiral notified the resident engineer 
of the European commission that he insisted on the right 
to lay torpedoes, sink ships, and otherwise act to impede 
the movement of the enemy warships on the Danube ; but, 
aware of the possible detriment to works of the commis- 
sion, he would only do so to the extent required by abso- 
lute necessity. The resident engineer answered that his 
letter would be referred to the commission at its office in 
Galatz and said that the commission was trying to have 
the Russian dam removed. Shoaling had already taken 
place as a result of that dam and another would seriously 
complicate conditions. The Turks did not carry out their 
threat,^ but the Russians attacked and bombarded Soulina g^^J*|^^ ^ ^ 
on October 7 and 10. They were forced to withdraw after 
sinking a Turkish gunboat in the river and no damage 
was done to the works of the commission.^ The only 
guard ship at the mouth of the river, H. M. S. Cocka- 
trice, was warned of the Russian attempt and went to sea, 
where she remained during the bombardment. 

By the armistice of January 31 it was settled that tl^®fp^\^|fn^°° 
Turks were to leave Soulina and that Russian military 
authorities would at once remove all impediments to 
navigation in the river.* Not until March 25, 1878, was 
the navigation of the Danube officially free, and even 
then the notice of the captain of the port of Galatz, a 
Roumanian official, warned shipowners that "as tor- 
pedoes have not been removed from certain localities, 
navigation will be at their own risk and peril." * 

"^ Accounts and Papers, 1878, LXXVI, Commercial Reports, Report on 
Improvements in the Navigation of the Danube, p. 2. See also The Times, 
Aug. 2. Russian circular to the powers. 

«The Times, Oct. 6, 1877. 

» The Times, Oct. 25, 1877 ; Accounts and Papers, op. clt. 

* state Papers, 69, p. 730. 

» state Papers, 69, p. 627. 
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The European commission was not able to do very 
much to keep the river open to navigation during the 
period of the war, though it continued to maintain its 
organization and held its regular session in November, 
1877, at Galatz.^ 

(j) TREATY OF SAN STEFANO. 

In the fall and winter of 1877-78 the position of the 
Turks seemed hopeless. As the longed-for support from 
the great powers did not materialize, the Turks were 
forced to treat with Russia alone on January 31, 1878, 
and finally to agree to the preliminary treaty of San 
Stefano on the 3d of March, 1878. 

Turkey ceded to Eussia the Dobrudja and the Isle of 
Serpents, including the delta of the Danube, Eussia 
reserving the right to exchange this territory for Bess- 
arabia,^ with as a southern boundary the thalweg of the 
Kilia arm and the Stari Stamboul, the most southern 
mouth of the Kilia delta. Eoumania was recognized aS 
independent by the Porte.^ All fortresses on the Danube 
were to be razed and no new ones were to be constructed 
upon its banks, nor were warships to be allowed in Ser- 
bian, Eoumanian, or Bulgarian waters, except the usual 
stationaires or guard boats and small police and customs 
cruisers. The rights, obligations, and prerogatives of 
the international commission on the lower Danube were 
maintained intact.* Turkey agreed to restore the naviga- 
tion of the Soulina Passage and to indemnify individuals 
who had suffered loss by the war and by the interrup- 
tion of navigation, on the Danube, applying 500,000 
francs of a debt owed her by the European commission 
for this purpose." 
mnd^i^e^to^iS^ '^^^ Eoumanians in the course of the war had recog- 
nized the importance to them of the destruction of the 
great Turkish fortresses on the Bulgarian side of the 
river and wanted them razed. The question of the cession 
of Bessarabia had already been raised, and it had already 
been suggested that the Dobrudja would be given to them 
in exchange for a cession of Bessarabia to Eussia. Eou- 
manian public opinion was strong against this exchange, 

^The Times, Nov. 10, 1877. 

'Art. 19; for treaty, see Hertslet, op. cit., IV, p. 2674, et seq. 

3 Art. 5. 

*Art. 12. 

5 Art. 13. 
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and in February the Roumanian Legislature openly re- 
fused to give up Bessarabia.^ 

The Eoumanian Government protested to the powers 
after the signature of the treaty pf San Stefano against 
the exchange of Bessarabia for the Dobrudja.^ Though 
Great Britain sympathized with the small State, none of 
the other powers were willing to take a decided stand 
against the cession to Russia, so she did not feel able to 
alone protect Roumanian interests. 

The British and Austrian Governments protested ^,^J*^^l^ 

^ against the 

vigorously against the proposed treaty on the ground that treaty, 
it would affect previous European treaties and injure 
European interests. They insisted that it was not valid 
without submission to the powers.^ On February 15 the 
British fleet was sent to Constantinople in order to give 
point to the British protest.* On February 5 Austria pro- 
posed a conference with the great powers to examine the 
preliminary peace treaty,^ and on March 7 suggest^ed in- 
stead a congress to be held at Berlin to consist of the 
prime ministers of the powers. The German Govern- 
ment was in favor of the congress and was ready to in- 
vite the powers.® 

After the signature of the treaty of San Stefano Great 
Britain protested again, noting among her other objec- 
tions the retrocession of Bessarabia.^ Russia in her 
reply ^ declared that there was no reason why Bessarabia 
should not be retroceded, since the liberty of the Danube 
was placed under the control and guaranty of an inter- 
national commission, and since she intended to return 
the islands of the delta to Roumania, thus reducing con- 
siderably the importance of the cession in its influence 
on the navigation of the mouths of the Danube.® Russia 

1 The Times, Feb. 7 and 8, also Jan. 3, 1878. 

A report has been started in Vienna that Bessarabia, inhabited by Bul- 
garians, was strongly pro-Russian and should not be retained (Ibid., 
Oct. 4, 1877). 

2 State Papers, 69, p. 825, and for translations, Accounts and Papers, 
1878, LXXXII (Turkey) (Affairs of Roumania). 

8 See the British protest, Hertslet, op. cit., IV, p. 2657 ; Duggan, op. clt., 
p. 139. 

* Duggan, op. cit, p. 140. 

« Hertslet, op. cit., IV, p. 2668 ; State Papers, 69, p. 794. 

« Hertslet, op. cit., p. 2697 ; State Papers, 69, p. 798. 

^Ibid., p. 2698. 

« Ibid., p. 2707 ; State Papers, 69, p. 815. 

"Great Britain held, however, to the importance of the navigation of 
the Danube. In the instructions to Lord Odo Russell, a British pleni- 
potentiary at the congress of Berlin, Lord Salisbury, the foreign minister, 
said, after declaring that England could not alone resist the cession of 
Bessarabia, that the rights of the powers in respect to the navigation of 
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first made'diflBculties to submitting the whole treaty to the 
congress, but her objections were finally overcome,^ and 
the date of the Congress was fixed for June 18. 

(k) TREATY OP BERLIN. 

g^Treaty of The Congress, under pressure from Bismarck, worked 
1 apidly, and the treaty of Berlin was finally signed on 
July 13, 1878. The treaty interests vitally the question 
of the Danube. Bessarabia and the delta of the Danube 
were allotted to Eussia (Art. XLV) ; the Isle of Serpents 
and the Dobrudja went to Eoumania in exchange (Art. 
XLVI). Eoumania was declared independent.^ Eou- 
mania was also prohibited from charging transit dues on 
goods passing through her territory, a provision which 
would apply to the Danube, since with the ownership of 
the delta islands she practically owned the whole of the 
maritime stretch of the river (Art: XL VIII ).^ All for- 
tresses on the course of the Danube, from the Iron Gates 
to its mouth, were to be razed and no new ones erected. 
No vessels of war were to navigate the river below the 
Iron Gates, except light police and customs cruisers. 
The guard boats of the powers at the mouths of the river 
could ascend only as far as Galatz (Art. LII). 

the^^'Seatj* ^^ "^^^ experience of the war was evident in the drafting 
of this provision. The difference in the importance of the 
Danube as a military frontier must be taken into consid- 
eration in estimating the willingness of the riparian 
powers to consent to these limitations on their rights. The 
line of defense of the Turkish Empire was no longer along 
the Danube, but was removed to the mountains of south- 
ern Eoumelia. Turkey and her friends, therefore, had 
no further interest in the defense of the. Danube line, 
and Eussia, or possible enemies to Turkey, did not need 
to use warships on the river, since, if Eussia's army could 
reach the northern bank of the river through Eoumania, 
it would expect friends in the Bulgarians on the other 

the Danube must be fully respected, and Russia was not In any case to 
keep the Dobrudja. — State Papers, 69, p. 834. 

In the Anglo-Russian secret agreement. Great Britain expressly re- 
gretted the retrocession of Bessarabia, but declared that she would not 
oppose It. In a second memorandum, however, she reserved the discus- 
sion of the question of the navigation of the Danube. ^The Times, June 
16, 1878. 

1 State Papers, 69, p. 880. 

• For treaty see Hertslet, op. cit., IV, p. 2759, passim. 

*This provision was not of practical importance so long as the treaty 
of Paris of 1856 was maintained. 
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shore. Eoumania feared the powerful forts on the Bul- 
garian bank and was m no position to go to the expense 
of erecting counterdefenses. In view of the difficulties 
of merchant ships during the war, the prohibition of war 
vessels on the river, which would in practice make it 
unnecessary to sink stone boats or use torpedoes, was of 
importance, at least theoretically, to Austria and to the 
other powers. Furthermore, permanent injury to the 
works of the European commission would also be obvi- 
ated by prohibiting maritime warfare on the river. 

The European commission was maintained and its^^ Se°treSta?'* 
jurisdiction extended to Galatz " in complete independ- 
ence of the territorial authorities," an important modifica- 
tion in principle, which had already been largely achieved 
in fact (Art. LIII). Eoumania, in whose territory the 
commission had its seat, Galatz, and now alone exercised 
jurisdiction, was given a place on the commission (Art. 
LII). The powers agreed to come to an understanding 
as to the prolongation of the commission within one year 
before expiration of the term assigned to it (Art. LIV). 
The regulations respecting navigation, river police, and 
supervision from the Iron Gates to Galatz were to be 
drawn up by the European commission, assisted by dele- 
gates of the riparian States (Art. LV). The commission 
was directed to assure the maintenance of the lighthouses 
on the Isle of Serpents. An important section turned 
over to Austria, in place of the riparian powers, the 
execution of the works of improvement at the Iron Gates iron gates, 
and the Cataracts. The riparian States were to give her 
all necessary facilities and she was authorized to collect 
a provisional tax to cover the cost of the works (Art. 
LVII). 

(1) CONGRESS OF BERUN. 

The Danube questions were among the least important Congress of 
before the congress, but the sections of the treaty settling navigation, 
them caused discussion.^ During the sessions of July 
29, Lord Beaconsfield, the British plenipotentiary, ob- 
jected to the cession of Bessarabia to Russia. The cession Bessarawa. 
to Roumania by the treaty of Paris was part of an agree- 
ment between the powers and Russia to assure free navi- 
gation of the Danube, and the treaty of San Stef ano con- 
tained no guaranty of that freedom. Russia gave up 
Bessarabia in exchange for the territories occupied by 



1 state Papers, 69, p. 967, passim. 
90453—18 i 
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the allies in 1856 and to safeguard the freedom of the 
river. England protested, not in the name of Koumania, 
the actual possessor of Bessarabia, but in the name of 
European interests. The Russian chancellor, Gortchakow, 
replied that Roumania had done nothing to improve navi- 
gation of the Danube; that Turkey had owned the delta 
since 1857 and it was the European commission that had 
improved conditions. His Government was determined 
to keep Bessarabia and Lord Beaconsfield might be as- 
sured that free navigation of the Danube would not 
suffer. It was pointed out by the Russians that Rou- 
mania would get in exchange a better territory, including 
a good commercial port on the Black Sea. Prince Bis- 
marck, representing Germany, saw no reason why the 
retrocession of Bessarabia to Russia, of which he ap- 
jiroved, should interfere with the free navigation of the 
river, on which point he agreed with England.^ The 
Roumanian delegates were heard at the session of the- 
1st of July. They protested vigorously against the 
cession of Bessarabia, and requested in addition that Rou- 
mania should receive the delta islands and the Isle of 
Serpents.2 Russia made a condition to her agreeing to 
the independence of Roumania, the acceptance by. that 
State of the cession of Bessarabia. 

Lord Salisbury suggested that the new position of 
Russia as riparian on the river introduced a new element 
m the situation and 'wanted to have the question ad- 
journed.^ 

The powers, however, were not willing to oppose Rus- 
sia's determination to get hold of Bessarabia and come 
down to the Danube again, so they approved the ex- 
change for the Dobrudja, which was finally incorporated 
in the treaty, and the independence of Roumania. 
. Austrian pro- The original Austrian proposal for the regime of the 
Danube.^'^ * Danube, submitted on the 2d of July,* provided for the 

1 state Papers, 69, pp. 974, 975. 

« Ibid., p. 978, passim. The French plenipotentiary remarked that 
France had steadily advised Roumania to accept the cession of Bessarabia, 
but he asked an extension of territory in the Dobrudja. Austria and 
Italy supported the claim, and the Russian representatives finally con- 
sented to grant a small extension of the southern line of the Dobrudja. 
At the request of Lord Salisbury the Isle of Serpents was included in 
the new Roumanian territory (ibid., pp. 934-986). 

'Prince Bismarck, as president, refused to consent (ibid., p. 994), 
Prince Qortchakow replied that the cession of Bessarabia could not Influ- 
ence the libertj of navigation on the river, which was a result of the 
treaty of Paris, confirming the treaty of Vienna (ibid., p. 995). 

* Ibid., p. 992, passim. 
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neutralization of the river from the Iron Gates to the 
Black Sea, including the delta islands and the Isle of the 
Serpents. The fortifications were to be razed, no new 
ones erected, and all warships to be excluded. The Euro- 
pean commission was to be extended as far as Galatz and 
to be continued until a new agreement. It was to have 
its own flag and signs and name its own oflScials. Rou- 
mania was to have a delegate: The regulations of navi- 
gation and river police below the Iron Gates should be in 
conf onnity with the regulations of the European com- 
mission, but it was not expressly stated who should draft 
them. A commission delegated by the European commis- 
sion should supervise the execution of these regulations. 
In the stretch between the Iron Gates and Galatz com- 
merce and navigation should not be affected by any spe- 
cial tax which would favor land communications to the 
prejudice of the river. The Iron Gates and the Cataracts 
works were to be confided to Austria-Hungary. This last 
provision was exactly the same as that finally incorpo- 
rated in the treaty. The Eussian representative wanted 
to know what neutrality meant, and the project was 
finally referred back to the Austrian plenipotentiaries 
for revision. 

The congress agreed to include Eussia among the ripa- „ Ruaaia a n d 
nan btates enumerated m the treaty of Pans and to give on commission. 
Boumania representation on the European commission. 

At the sitting of the 4th of July ^ the Eussian pleni- p^J^*^^ ^'^ 
potentiaries submitted a proposition of their own which 
omitted the Austrian neutralization of the river, substi- 
tuting for it a confirmation of the liberty of navigation 
as proclaimed by the final act of the congress of Vienna 
and applied to the Danube by the treaties of 1856 and 
1871, and omitting both the requirements for a new regu- 
lation for the river from Galatz to the Iron Gates and 
the authorization to Austria to construct the improve- 
ments at the latter point. The Eussian proposal also 
omitted extending the jurisdiction of the commission to 
Galatz.2 

1 state Papers, 69, p. 1007. 

2 It is an interesting comment of the little importance which Prince 
Bismarck attached to the Danube question that he could see little dif- 
ference between this proposition and that of Austria-Hungary. The prince 
also said that the opinion representing the Danube as the great German 
commercial ■ artery to the Orient was fictitious and that German vessels 
coming from above Ratisbon did not descend the Danube tq export Ger- 
man merchandise to the Orient (ibid., p. 1008). 
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ad^ted^*^^^' '^^® congress then adopted as principles the freedom 
of navigation and exclusion of warships from the river, 
. the prolongation of the life of the European commission, 
extension of its powers to Galatz, its independence of 
territorial power, and the admission of a Eoumanian 
commissioner. 
Russia ^%ettie '^^® Russian representative noted that his Government 
ube'sec/ions*'^" objected to the prolongation of the duration of the Euro- 
pean commission by tacit extension, so that point was 
reserved for consideration. The conformity of the regu- 
lations of navigation and river police on all the course 
of the river below the Iron Gates was also considered by 
the Eiissians as prejudicial to the situation of the ripari- 
ans and was reserved for discussion. It was agreed to 
substitute Austria-Hungary for the riparian powers to 
carry out the Iron Gates improvements.. The sections 
were then referred to a committee composed of one Aus- 
trian and one Eussian plenipotentiary for a final report. 
The committee reported its agreement on the extension 
of the European commission and the drafting of the 
regulations for the river below the Iron Gates in the form 
of the final treaty. 
Bu^ria. * "^ The treaty of Berlin made Servia an independent king- 
Pa^and^Lon- ^^^ ^^^ Bulgaria an autonomous principality under the 
^^^ suzerainty of the Sultan. It continued in force the 

treaties of Paris and London, so far as their provisioiis 
were not abrogated or modified.^ 
c e^*^t s^'t ^f ^e "^^^ Eoumanian newspapers were exceedingly bitter at 
treaty. first about the loss of Bessarabia. Very strong feeling 

was aroused during the session of the congress, but the 
country finally came to the conclusion that it would be 
obliged to accept the decision of Europe. The exchange 
was finally effected and the cession of Bessarabia made 
at a special session of the Eoumanian congress, beginning 
September 22, 1878.^ 
trea°yTi^ Ber^ "^^^ treaty of Berlin modified deeply political condi- 
1^- tions on the lower Danube. Eussia had become again a 

riparian; Turkey was so no longer, except in a rather 
technical sense as representative of her vassal Bulgaria ; 
Servia and Eoumania were entirely free and the latter 
coimtry now controlled the whole of the Danube delta 
to the sea, except for Bussia's possession of the northern 

lArt. LXIII. 

2 See the speech of the prince on opening and closing the congress, State . 
Papers, 69, p. 772. For Roumanian opinion see The Times, Julj' 5 and 
15, 1878. 
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half of the Kilia arm and of the most important part 
of the Kilia delta, giving her an independent access to 
the river. The jurisdiction of the European commis- 
sion was now practically wholly within Roumanian ter- 
ritory since it exercised no real authority and had car- 
ried out no important works on the Kilia arm, though 
legally its jurisdiction over that territory was not af- 
fected. As Turkey, which had always opposed terri- 
torial extension of the commission's jurisdiction, had no 
longer an interest in doing so, the authority of the com- 
mission had been extended to Galatz, a Roumanian port 
beyond the delta, so that the conmiission had made an 
important further step in its development as a commerce- 
regulating as well as an engineering body. 

(m) EXECUTION OF TREATY OF BERUN. 

The changes in the regulations of the commission re- , New reguia- 
quired by the treaty of 1878 were made by an act addi- European com- 
tional to the public act of 1865, dated May 28, 1881, and 
ratified by the powers on May 20, 1882.^ The inspector 
of navigation who was in charge of the river, the cap- 
tain of the port of Soulina, both formerly appointed by Appointment 
the Turkish Government as local sovereign, and all other 
oiBcials and employees, were to be appointed by the 
European commission. Only a majority of votes was 
i.ecessary for an appointment, so that the commission 
acts in this matter as an independent body rather than 
as an ordinary international body in which unanimity 
is the rule. These officers take their oath of office to the 
commission, not as formerly to the territorial sovereign, 
are paid by it, and pronounce judgment in its name. 

The treasury of navigation at Soulina was also Put*nav?atton^ °' 
under the exclusive control of the conmiission, but the 
international character of the commission is here evi- 
denced by the requirement that the method of collec- 
tion of tolls and the operation of the treasury could only 
be changed by unanimous consent. 

The extension of the power of the commission to 
Galatz made necessary an extension in the limitation of 
its right to spend its income to correspond with its new 
territorial extension. 

As Turkey was no longer a territorial sovereign, the Quarantine. 
control over sanitary measures was intrusted to an in- 

1 For the act see Demorgny, op. cit., p. 337. 
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ternational commission which was to be constituted at 
Bucharest, the Eoumanian capital, acting in concert with 
the European commission. The council and the commis- 
sion were also to arrange jointly for proper hospitals for 
infectious diseases at Soulina and for hospital taxes.^ 
oommiMion *^® ^^ ^ result of the difficulties arising from the use of 
the Turkish flag over the commission's buildings during 
the war and as an evidence of its indepenolence, th«- Euro- 
pean commission was given its own flag to fly over its 
own buildings and on its own ships. Its employees were 
authorized to wear an arm band in the colors of the 
commission.^ 
t h^e^^l^dd fe ^ ^^^ more difficult task was laid upon the commission 
Danube. ^y Article LV, requiring it to prepare regulations for 

the middle Danube. Serbia and Bulgaria, as riparian 
States, had part in the commission acting for this pur- 
pose. There was no serious difficulty over the regula- 
tions of navigation, and an admirable set of rules were 
devised as a fruit of the experience of the European 
commission. The treaty of Berlin, however, provided 
for no authority to administer the regulations, and a 
sharp conflict arose in the commission on this point.' 
ganization o^^f '^^^ European commission confided the drafting of the 
the^**mYddie^®S^^^^^^^® ^^ ^ subcommittee composed of Austria, Ger- 
river. many, and Italy. Their project went beyond the draft- 

ing of the regulations and created a mixed commission to 
apply them, composed of representatives of Austria-Hun- 
gary, Eoumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, the Austro-Hungarian 
commissioner to be president and to have the casting vote. 
Decisions of the commission were to be by a majority, so 
that Austria-Hungary, by securing the vote of one of fyhe 

^ Quarantine was limited to travelers and ships from infected ports and 
was allowed only in noninfected harbors on the river. If an epidemic 
became general on the river, restrictive measures in the ports should be 
removed. In fact, the sanitary council never became an effective organ, 
so the European commission arranged with the Roumanian Government 
that the collection of sanitary taxes and management of the funds should 
be in the hands of the commission. (See Maican, Le Danube, p. 250 ; 
Sturdza, Recueil, etc., op. cit., p. XXII et passim, referring to negotia- 
tions between the commission and the Roumanian Government in sani- 
tary matters.) The sanitary conference of Dresden, 15th of April» 1893, 
and the sanitary conference of Venice, 18th of May, 1897, provided for 
visit and detention of vessels in quarantine at Soulina. 

s The flag is five parallel bars perpendicular to the staff, red, white, blue, 
white-red, and the arm band is the same colors. Art. VIII, act of 1881. 

'There was no doubt of the need for a uniform rule of navigation on 
this part of the river, for part of thfe distance just above Galatz, Bou- 
mania held both banks, and the whole northern bank to the Iron Gates 
was in her territory. On the south Bulgaria was riparian for part of the 
stretch, Serbia for the balance. 
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small nations, could control the commission. As the com- 
mission could modify the regulations, was the judge on 
appeal from decisions of the river authorities, and was 
their administrative superior, Austro-Hungary would 
thus become the mistress of the middle Danube, upon 
which she was not a riparian.^ 

England, alarmed at the risk to her shipping in that Objections, 
part of the river, which, under the rule of freedom of 
navigation, had grown important,^ insisted that all deci- 
sions of the mixed commission should be appealed before 
the European commission. She also insisted as a corol- 
lary that the life of the mixed commission should be 
limited to that of the European commission.* Eoumania 
objected vigorously to this Austrian attempt to control 
the middle river. She held that the treaty of Berlin did 
not authorize any supervisory commission; the sovereign 
rights of the legal States to apply themselves the regu- 
lations agreed upon were preserved in the treaty; and 
in any case Austria, as a nonriparian on this part of the 
river, had no right to a place on, still less to control of, 
the commission. 

The Kussian representative was unwilling to accept the 
Austrian plan without consent of his Government, and 
thought also that in any case disputes in the mixed com- 
mission might be settled by the European commission 
instead of by the casting vote. 

In the face of evident disagreement, the French com- ect^fo?"iS^ 
missioner, Barfere, proposed a plan which got all votes ^°°^°^"***^- 
but that of Boumania. Austria-Hungary was to have a 
seat in the mixed commission, but instead of giving her 
a casting vote, a member of the European commission, 
chosen in rotation for a period of six months, should also 
have a place, thus making five votes in all.* The mixed 
and the European commissions were to cease to exist at 
the same time, and the mixed commission could not 

^^The Austrian commissioner claimed a right to a seat on the commis- 
sion because of Austrian commercial interest on that part of the river 
and her geographical position ; his German colleague said that, as the 
sole great power represented, Austria's dignity required that her delegate 
should preside (see Demorgny, oj^. dt., p. 249). 

«Ibid., p. 254. 

> England requested again the extension of the jurisdiction of the Euro- 
pean commission to Braila and wanted the absolute freedom of nagiya- 
tion to the Iron Gates assured (see ibid., p. 256). 

^As the members of the European commission take their turns accord- 
ing to the letter of the alphabet, beginning the names of their respective 
countries in French, Germany would have had the extra vote for the first 
six months. 
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change regulations without consent of the European 
commission. The inspector of navigation and the dis- 
trict inspectors were to be appointed and paid by the 
mixed commission, but captains of the port were to re- 
main officers of the local States, 
project**^**" Roumania proposed as an alternative that the mixed 
commission should consist of one member for each of 
the three riparian States, and two members of the 
European commission, taken in rotation for six-month 
terms, except that the Roumanian delegate in the Eu^ 
ropean conmiission should not sit in the mixed commis- 
sion. The mixed commission should only have super- 
visory powers. The appointment of river officers would 
remain in the hands of the respective riparian States, 
and appeals from their decisions could be taken either 
to the mixed commission or to the court of appeals of 
the riparian States.^ The regulations of navigation ex- 
pressly assured freedom of navigation to all ships up to 
the Iron Gates, a provision which could not be changed 
without the consent of the powers.^ 

(n) PREUMINART NEGOTIATIONS TO CONFERENCE OF LONDON. 

. In the face of the refusal of Roumania to accept the 
Barere plan and of the necessity to take action in regard 
to the expiration of the life of the European commission, 
negotiations were begun by England for a conference. 
The powers finally agreed to assemble in conference to 
determine (1) the extension of the powers of the com- 
mission to Braila; (2^) the approval of the regulations 
in regard to the middle Danube; (3) the prolongation of 
the commission. The exchange of notes relative to the 
proposed conference brought out clearly the nature of 
the bargain which was to be made. England desired to 
secure the permanency of the commission and the exten- 
sion of its powers to Braila, Russia wanted certain con- 
cessions in the Kilia Channel, and Austria-Hungary de- 
sired the acceptance of the Barere proposal for the mixed 
commission. Serbia, Roumania, and Bulgaria sought in- 
sistently for admission to the conference, and Serbia and 

1 Baicoianu, op. cit., p. 229, gives parallel columns on the Barere and 
Rouihanian propositions. ' 

2 The Austrian delegate at one time during the discussion maintained 
that the complete liberty of navigation decreed by the treaty of Paris of 
1856 only extended to the jurisdiction of the European commission, a re- 
affirmation of the principles of the riparian treaty of 1857 (see Demorgny, 
op. cit., p. 260). 
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Bulgaria especially argtied that they had equal rights 
-with Eoumania, who, on account of her representation . , 
in the European commission, might have been preferred 
as against them.^ 

(o) TREATY OF LONDON. MARCH !•» 1883. 

The conference met in London the 8th of February 
and closed its sessions on March 10, 1883. The treaty of 
London, which was there agreed upon, satisfied to a lim- 
ited extent all of the great powers and gave no substan- 
tial consideration to the requests of the small riparian 
States.2 

The jurisdiction of the commission was extended to European 
Braila and prolonged for 21 years from April 24, 1883, 
then to be extended for three-year periods unless one of 
the contracting parties, a year before the expiration of 
one of the terms, should notify its intention of proposing 
modifications in the constitution or powers of the com- 
mission.^ 

The Kilia branch was taken away from the control of Kiua arm. 
the European commission. Russia and Roumania were 
to apply the regulations of the European commission 
on that part* of the river which divided their "territory, 
but no such limitation was laid upon Russia us to that 
part of the Kilia branch and delta wholly within Rus- 
sia. Russia and Roumania must communicate plans of 
intended work to the European commission, solely, how- 
ever, to allow that commission to determine whether 
they interfered with the navigability of other mouths of 
the Danube, and in case of a difference of opinion the , 
case was to be submitted directly to the powers. Russia 
got the unrestricted right to levy tolls to cover the ex- 
pense of works undertaken by her, but she was obliged to 
" put the Governments represented in the European com- 
mission in possession of the regulations respecting " these 
tolls, so as "to insure an understanding." 

^Accounts and Papers, 1883, LXXXII, Correspondence respecting the 
navigation of the Danube. Dispatch to Her Majesty's Representative 
abroad Respecting the Navigation of the Danube, and Conference relating 
thereto. Sturdza, Recueil des Documents, p. 275 et seq, 

« Hertslet, op. cit, IV, p. 3104, et seq. 

*The three-year provision was adopted on account of the correlation 
between the mixed commission and the European commission, so that each 
of the six powers represented on the European commission, who also by 
rotation had a seat on the mixed commission, should have its term on the 
mixed commission (see Dispatch to Her Majesty's Representative Abroad, 
Ibid.^ 
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(p) CONFBBENCE OF LONDON OF IMS.^ 

smau statei. The treatment of the small Danube States was actively 
debated at the conference. The questions at issue, in par- 
ticular the question of the mixed commission, affected 
Bulgaria, Eoumania, and Serbia, since the commission 
would have jurisdiction in the territory of each one of 
them.. It would control the whole Danube front of Bul- 
garia and that part of the Roumanian river which was 
not subject to the European commission. In view of 
their special interests it was urged, particularly by Eng- 
land and France, that Eoumania ^ and Serbia be allowed 
a vote in the conference, but on the objection of Ger- 
many it was finally decided to admit them only in an 
advisory capacity without a vote.^ 

Ser.bia accepted the position made for her, but Eou- 
mania refused.* The representatives of Bulgaria, as a 
vassal State of Turkey, were allowed to be present, but 
only to communicate with the conference through the 
Turkish ambassador, who promised to report textually 
their communications; but the principality, like Eou- 
mania, refused this position and declared she would not 
be bound by the acts of the conference.** Iji a communi- 
cation to the conference Bulgaria said that she had had 
a representative on the commission which had drafted 
the middle-river regime ; that Turkey had often opposed 
that representative, so that her interests and those of 
Turkey clashed and Turkey could not, in consequence, 
fairly represent her on the commission*^ 
commi8§ton^*° Great Britain tried to have the European commission 
• made permanent, but, though supported by France, Italy, 
and Turkey, she was unable to secure the votes of the 
other powers. The provision incorporated in the treaty 

^ Protocols in French with translation are in Accounts and Papers^ 
LXXXII, 1883. Protocols of Conference held in London respecting the 
Navigation of the Danube. 

« Before the conference, Austria and England had promised to approve 
the admission of Roumania with full powers, in view of her special posi- 
tion on the river and by virtue of the treaty of Berlin (letter of Italian 
ambassador to minister of foreign affairs. Mar. 10, 1883, Archives Diplo- 
matiques, 1884, 2d ser., p. 33, passim). 

8 The German representative said that this conference was a continua- 
tion of the previous European conference ; that to allow equal representa- 
tion to Roumania would be to allow her to control the acts of the great 
powers by her veto. Such a condition was undesirable. Serbia was given 
the same status as Roumania at the suggestion of Lord Granville, repre- 
senting Great Britain (protocol No. 1). 

* Letter of Italian ambassador, ibid., pp. 38-39 ; protocol No. 3. 

6 Protocol No. 4. 

« Annex to protocol No. 3. 
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^'as suggested by the French envoy and was accepted by 
Great Britain as the best obtainable. Both Russia and 
Austria frankly pronounced against the permanence of 
the commission. Serbia requested a seat on the com- 
mission on the special ground that it was to extend its 
jurisdiction, through its connection with the mixed com- 
mission, over the whole of the lower river to the Iron 
Gates. The consequences would be that the European 
I'ommission would occupy itself with questions which 
directly touched the interests of Serbia. Though sup- 
ported by Austria and Russia, the latter power urging 
also that Bulgaria had a better right than Serbia, for the 
same reasons the conference, under the leadership of 
Great Britain, refused to accede to the request.^ 

At the second conference the Russian ambassador „ Kuia arm, 

Russian p r o- 

plainly showed that he had a bargain to make when he posai- 
refused to decide, except provisionally, on the questions 
of prolongation of the power or jurisdiction of the Euro- 
pean commission. He proposed his bargain in the course 
of the fourth session. He said that the Kilia arm had 
not been improved by the European commission, which 
had chosen the Soulina arm for development, and that 
consequently the Kilia ann, which should be improved 
in the interests of the territory tributary to it, was neg- 
lected. The European commission was a limitation on 
territorial sovereignty which should extend only to the 
actual necessities of the case. Clearly the commission by 
its neglect of the Kilia arm showed that there was no 
need for the limitation on Russian sovereignty implied 
in its jurisdiction over that stretch of water, so the Rus- 
sian Government proposed, while respecting the prin- 
ciple of free navigation in the Kilia arm. that it should 
be freed from the jurisdiction of the commission and 
returned to that of the riparians. In case of any dispute 

1 Protocol No. 4. 

Lord EdmoDd Fitzmanrice, the second British plenipotentiary, said 
that the exception in favor of Roumania which gave her a place on the 
European commission, though not a great power, was her exceptional posi- 
tion. She was mistress over both banks of the greater part of the river 
regulated by the commission, and the seat of the commission itself, Galatz, 
was in her territory. The navigation below Galatz had been confided by 
Europe to a nonriparian commission, but the navigation above Galatz was 
to be in the hands of a mixed commission, principally riparian, so that 
the admission of Serbia to the mixed commission does not stand on the 
same basis as her admission to the European commission. 

The Russian ambassador, while congratulating the European commission 
on its ability, said that the question of liberty of river navigation was not 
bound up with "an essentially precarious institution" (see protocol 
No. 4). 
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with the European commission over projected improve- 
ments the difficulty would be carried directly to the con- 
tracting powers to determine whether the Soulina arna 
would be injured. Eussia would take into consideration 
the recommendations of the European commission for the 
regulation of tolls subject to an appeal to the powers 
in case of disagreement.^ 
^British pro- At the fifth session the British representative sub- 
mitted a modification of the Eussian proposition. His 
proposition contained as its first two provisions the 
statements which subsequently became Articles III and 
IV of the treaty. The important point he made was that 
the Kilia branch was not taken expressly from the juris- 
diction of the commission, but it was simply provided 
that the commission should not exercise effective control 
on that part of the arm whose two banks belonged to one 
riparian, that is,' to Eussia. For that part of the arm 
which was a boundary between Eussia and Eoumania the 
administration of the regulations of the European com- 
mission were to be applied, not by the commission as a 
whole, but by the commissioners of Eussia and Eoumania. 
The commission would thus remain the legislative body 
for the boundary part of the river. As it was not prob- 
able that Eussia would introduce conflicting regulations 
for the short stretch of the river wholly Eussian, the 
practical effect of these provisions was that the legisla- 
tion of the commission would be applied to the Kilia 
arm, except in the matter of tolls. It was agreed by a 
statement in the protocol that the agents of the Euro- 
pean commission might travel in the Kilia arm at will.^ 

1 The matter had been previously discussed between Lord Granville and 
the Russian ambassador, and the British Government saw no reason for 
insisting that the European commission should appoint its own officer for 
direct control of the navigation in the Kilia branch or the levsring of tolls. 
Before the works were undertaken or tolls levied the plans of the works 
should be examined to establish the fact that their execution would not 
injure the Soulina branch and that the tolls should be fixed in such man- 
ner as to avoid clashing of interests between the Russian authorities at 
the Kilia and the European commission at the Soulina mouth (see Ac- 
counts and Papers 1883, LXXXII, Dispatch to Her Majesty's Repre- 
sentatives Abroad respecting the Navigation of the Danube, pp. 6 and 7). 

This proposition had already been made to Lord Granville, who had not 
come to an agreement with Russia over It. A very difficult point was the 
unwillingness of Russia to submit her proposed tolls to the European com- 
mission. It was important that there should Toe a check on these tolls so 
that for a time the success of the conference seemed in the balance ; but 
after active correspondence with the cabinets the compromise finally 
agreed on was submitted to the members of the conference in writing and 
then adopted in a meeting (see note of Italian ambassador at London to 
minister of foreign affairs, op. cit., p. 42). 

« Protocol No. 7. 
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Russia would supply copies of plans of works in the 
Kilia arm to the European commission in order that it 
be determined that they did not interfere with the 
navigation of the Sulina arm.^ The toll regulations of 
Russia were also to be communicated to the European 
commission, and in case of difference in regard to plans 
of works or tolls the case should be submitted directly 
to the powers. 

The project was referred back to the Russian Gov- Compromiae. 
emment, which proposed changes^ through their am- 
bassador. By these modifications Russia got a certain 
control over the works in the Tchatal of Ismael, which 
were partly in the Kilia arm, by a provision that if there - 

were differences of opinion in the commission itself as 
to the extension of these works, the matter should be 
referred directly to the powers. As Russia was repre- 
sented on the commission, and as the internal regulation 
of the commission made the action of the commissioner 
practically the action of his Government on important 
matters, the result of this innocent-looking provision was 
to make it possible for Russia to call for a decision of 
the powers, which means unanimity, on any extension of 
those works. Instead of submitting the toll regulation^ 
to the European commission, the Russian Government 
suggested the provision incorporated in Article VI of 
the treaty that the Russian Government should deal di- 
rectly with the Governments represented in the European 
commission. But it was expressly declared in the proto- 
col by the Russian representative that no tolls were to 
be put in force until after the approval of the powers.^ 

At the second sitting of the conference Austria put Mixed com- 
forward the demand for her share of the bargain. Ob- 
serving that the regulations of navigation for the middle 
Danube had been already adopted by the European com- 
mission at Galatz, and that it was therefore unnecessary 
to discuss them again, the ambassador remarked that the 
conference should take into consideration the question of 
the participation of Austria-Hungary in the mixed com- 
missioijL and the executive character of the commission. 
These points were essential to the success of the regula- 

1 Certain works at the Juncture of the Soulina and Kilia arms, improved 
for the navigation of the Soulina, were left in the control of the European 
commission. These works were known as the Tchatal of Ismael improve- 
ments. 

'Protocol No. 7. 
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tions. Austria-Hungary's participation in the mixed 
commission would be a guarantee of the liberty of navi- 
gation in the Danube, and the fear of her supremacy 
would be rendered chimerical, as the existence of the 
mixed commission was to be linked up with that of the 
European commission. Austria only desires a seat in the 
mixed commission in order to protect her legitimate 
interests and those of international navigation. The 
mixed commission must have executive powers if the 
regular execution of the regulations prepared by the Eu- 
ropean commission are to be a^sured.^ 
jjj Mixed ^com- The plenipotentiaries adhered to the regulations, the 
proved. French plenipotentiary observing that he hoped there 

would be an understanding with regard to certain mat- 
ters of detail. The Russian plenipotentiary suggested a 
four-year term for the mixed commission, in case the 
same term was agreed upon for the European.^ The 
modifications in matters of detail were submitted by the 
Austrian Government and incorporated in the third pro- 
tocol. Austria renounced the right to have her repre- 
sentative on the European commission sit also in the 
mixed commission, provided Roumania would do the 
same, thus preventing either power having a double voice 
in the mixed commission. She also accepted the Rou- 
manian demand for longitudinal division of the river 
instead of the transverse division of the Barfere plan. 
She also agreed that the subinspectors might be either 
proposed by the riparian States, nominated by the mixed 
commission and confirmed by the riparians, or proposed 
by the mixed commission and appointed by the riparians. 
The Barfere proposition had divided the river into hori- 
zontal districts, opposite banks being in the same district, 
and the subinspectors were to be appointed by the com- 
mission. Roumania desired that the inspection districts 
should run along each bank in order that each district 
should be in the territory of a single State, and that the 
subinspectors should be nominated by the local authority. 

1 In the course of the exchange of notes previous to the calling of the 
conference Austria had frankly stated that she did not have confidence 
in the impartiality and reliability of the territorial authorities on the 
lower river, and, therefore, could only trust the mixed commission with 
Austrian representation with the execution of the river regulations. (See 
Memorial of January 19, 1883, Accounts and Papers, op. cit„ Corre- 
spondence respecting Navigation on the Danube, p. 45.) 

2 The four years were selected to give one six months' term to each of 
the eight powers represented in the European commission having repre- 
sentation in the mixed commission according to the Bar^re plan. 
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The concession made by Austria was a very important one, 
and from the point of view of administration, particularly 
in a river like the Danube, whose navigable channel fre- 
quently changes, it would be much better to have kept the 
whole breadth of the river under the same administra- 
tive official. The jealousy of the small States for their 
sovereign rights, however, did not allow them to view the 
matter from the standpoint of general utility. These 
concessions, while important, did not meet the main 
points of the Roumanian objection, that the whole ad- 
ministration of the regulations should be in the hands of 
the local authorities and that Austria diould not have a 
seat on the mixed commission, since she was not riparian. 
These modifications were made at the suggestion of the 
French representatives, and at their further request Aus- 
tria later went a step further and admitted that the sub- 
inspectors might be appointed, paid, and discharged by 
the riparian States alone.^ She also made an attempt to 
have the regulations made "executory," but Russia ob- 
jected that it would be difficult to put into force regula- 
tions which had not been accepted by all contracting par- 
ties. The Russian plenipotentiary hoped that the har- 
mony existing between the European powers would be- 
come a moral force capable of producing a conciliatory 
disposition on the p^rt of Roumania, but it would be 
going too far to declare the regulation obligatory. The 
Austrian representative then agreed to abandon the word 
" executory." ^ 

None of the powers ffot all that she desired. England comment on 

J • L^ .^ • 1 .1 * . • 1. ,1 • . t^e treaty of 

made an important gam by the extension of the juris- London, 
diction of the commission to Braila and by continuing 
its life, but she was unable to secure its permanence owing 
to the opposition of the two great powers riparian to the 
Danube — Austria-Hungary and Russia. Austria seemed 
to have made an important advance in her influence in 
the lower Danube, but events were to deceive her expec- 
tations. Russia gained the most solid advantage, and 
her new position at the Kilia mouth aroused great anxiety 
over the possible competition with the Soulina Channel. 

» Protocol No. 7. 

'The plenipotentiaries drew up and signed a collective declaration 
adopting the regulations of navigation and expressing the hope that States 
not taking part in the deliberation of the conference would defer to this 
unanimous vote and adopt the regulations, meaning Roumania. (Protocol 
No. 3.) 

90453— IS ^ 
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It was feared that she would develop the Kilia branch by 
works at the mbuth of the river and then, by giving 
favorable conditions to vessels, entice them all away from 
the Soulina mouth, cutting off the income of the com- 
mission, thus preventing it from keeping up its works. 
Eventually the Kilia arm would be the only practicable 
entrance to the Danube, the work of the European com- 
mission would go for nothing, and Russia would be the 
mistress of the navigation on the river.^ As a matter 
of fapt, no such condition has developed. Eussia is not 
active on the Kilia arm, and Roumania is thoroughly re- 
solved to defend its rights as a riparian State.^ Russia's 
gain in London therefore brought her no great practical 
advantage. 

(q) ROUMANIA AND THE TRBATT OF LONDON. 

ind the'brea^ Roumania never approved the treaty of London or the 
regulations for the middle river, so that the mixed com- 
mission never came into being, and consequently Austria- 
Hungary got no benefit from her share of the bargain. 
Roumania maintained that a nonriparian State should 
not have a seat on a riparian commission, so that as Aus- 
tria-Hungary was nonriparian to the middle Danube, 
Roumania positively refused to allow her a place on the 
commission which should control that part of the river. 
The Roumanian Government furthermore maintained 
that the right of a riparian State to administer the regu- 
lations of navigation through its own officers, in its own 
territory, was inherent in the sovereignty of the State 
and should not be handed over to an international com- 
mission. She persisted in this attitude, and no amount 
of persuasion was able to affect her.^ 

^ Geffken, La Question du Danube, p. 45/ 

2 Demorpny, I^a Question du Danube, p. 296 ; Baicoianu, Le Danube, 
p. 93. 

3 For discussion of the Roumanian position, see note of D. Sturdza, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Roumania, to the Roumanian Minister at 
London, May 24, 1883, in Archives Diplomatique, 1884, 2d ser., vol. 9, 
p. 60, passim. 

See also llolzendorf, Roumaniens Uferrechte an der Donau ; GeflPken, 
La Question du Danube ; Bittel, Tiber das Flusschiflfahrtsreeht der Don- 
aumundupen ; Engelhardt, in Revue droit International, 1883, vol. 15, 
pp. 5, 340; Ibid.. 1884, vol. 16, p. 360; Pitisteano, La Question du Dan- 
ube, p. 52; Bonflls, Droit International Public, edition of 1914, p. 353; 
Baicoianu, Le Danube, p. 91, passim. 

Great Britain sent a circular note to her ambassadors with an account 
of the conference and hoping that Roumania would approve the reflrula> 
tions. — Dispatch of Mar. 14, 1883, Accounts and Papers, 1883, LXXXII, 
correspondence respecting navigation of the Danube. 
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(r) SERBIA IN 1908. 

The proposal made at the conference of 1883 that^ Serbian wish 

^ , . - 5 , IT-, • • ^^ ***^® repre- 

Serbia be given a place on the European commission was ^"^^JJ^j^ ^^ 
repeated at the time of the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria and the declaration of inde- 
pendence of Bidgaria in 1908. Serbia was then promised 
by Austria-Hungary a place opt the European commis- 
sion of the Danube as part of her compensation for agree- 
ing to the annexation. The projected European confer- 
ence, however, to discuss the aflPairs of the Balkans never 
took place, so nothing came of this attempt of Serbia to 
get a place on the Danube commission. In Boumania 
there was strong opposition to this move on the part of 
practically all the Roumanian parties in spite of the 
agreement of Sturdza, the Eoumanian minister.^ 

(t) DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE ROUMANIAN GOVERNMENT AND 
THE EUROPEAN COMMISSION. 

The position of the European commission as adminis- 
trator of the rules of navigation at the mouths of the 
Danube and in the port of Soulina has necessarily led 
to conflict with the Roumanian Government. This is and Vorf *re^ 
particularly the case at Soulina, where the administra- ^^t*'^""- 
tion of the port is in the hands of the European commis- 
sion, so far as the handling of ships and loading and 
discharge of cargo is concerned, but the civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction solely in the hands of the Roumanian . 
regular authority. A vessel on entering the harbor 
reports to the captain of the port of the European com- 
mission, is assigned a berth by that oflScial, who super- 
vises the operations of loading and discharge of cargo. 
Breaches of the navigation or toll regulations are pun- 
ished by fines imposed by the captain of' the port, or by 
the inspector of navigation if they occur on the river, 
with the final appeal to the European commission itself, 
and no authority to interfere on the part of the Rou- 
manian Government. The lighterage, tug, and pilot serv- 
ices are wholly under the control of the commission and 
are carried on by persons licensed by it. Therefore the • 
commission, in addition to its power to fine, has the 
drastic power of withdrawing licenses from men con- 
nected with any of these services, a power it uses to pun- 
ish theft of cargo or other breaches of duty. 

1 Demorgny, op. clt., pp. 278, 297, passim. 
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cpiminai Sorts! '^^^ European commission has no power to punish 
diction. crimes or to hear civil suits for damages, for example, 

in case of collision or in case of dispute over nonful- 
fillment in the port in the terms of charter. The Rou- 
manian police authorities and civil courts alone exercise 
jurisdiction in those cases. Only Eoumanian policemen 
may go on board ships and arrest criminals ; only Rou- 
manian police courts can punish them for crime, and the 
punishment is that fixed by the Roumanian laws, being 
in addition to the fine imposed by the European commis- 
sion. Civil cases are tried in the Roumanian courts, and 
here difficulties may arise in case of a difference between 
the reports of the officials of the European commission 
and of the Roumanian authorities.* ' Naturally the cap- 
tain of the port is jealous of his authority and does not 
look with a favoring eye on the operations of the Rou- 
manian officials ; ^ and on the Roumanian side it is claimed 
that the conflict of jurisdiction results in confusion, in 
difficulty of establishing the facts and of taking prompt 
action, so that there is a great loss to shipping people and 
insurance companies through the fraud of agents and 
captains which the Roumanian officials are helpless to 
prevent. On the other hand, a representative of Euro- 
pean shippers says that the European commission gives 
a very good administration in Soulina, and that its opera- 
tion should not be changed.^ 
fr^^°rt°* * Soulina was declared a free port on the 29th of April, 
1870, by the Ottoman Government at the request of the 
European commission, a situation which was confirmed 
by the Roumanian Government in 1879.* Consequently, 
merchandise not introduced for consumption through the 

* The latter are, of course, accepted as authoritative by the courts, but 
it is said that the European commission, if appealed to by one of the 
parties in the case, will see that its view of the facts is put before the 
court, and will use its influence to have that view accepted. The reports 
of the European commission being usually better prepared and better sup- 
ported by testimony than those of the Roumanian commissariat maritime 
are more depended upon by the foreigners interested in shipping. 

"Baicoianu, op cit., p. 126. 

3 For discussion of this situation, see ibid., p. 123, passim. ; Demorgny, 
op. cit., p. 302. 

After noting that the Roumanian port regulation is not applicable to 
Soulina, " where the e.vercise of river police and supervision belongs to 
the European commission," Demorgny, a former secretary of the Euro- 
pean commission, remarks that affairs of a mixed character, touching at 
the fc-ame timp the service of the European commission and the terri- 
torial authorities at Soulina, are regulated by means of a special agree- 
ment for each particular case. This parallel action occasions numerous 
difficulties, and in this regard the diplomatic mission of the Roumanian 
delegate to the commission is particularly delicate (p. 207). 

* Demorgny, op. cit., p. 207. ^ ' j 
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customhouse of Soulina is passed up the river without 
formality. Statements of cargoes and stores on board 
are made to the Roumanian customs authorities through 
the captain of the port, to whom all ship declarations 
are made. The customs authorities frequently visit ves- 
sels to determine whether there is an excess of tobacco on 
board over the amount entered for consumption of the 
crew. 

(t) ORGANIZATION AND POWERS OF THE COMMISSION. 

The commission holds regular sessions twice a year, in ^^{J^ JjJ^^ * ^ 
May and October, to decide important questions, fix the 
budget, and modify regulations. At each session the 
president is chosen in rotation according to the alpha- 
betic order of the powers represented. On the request 
of five delegates, the commission may hold extraordinary 
sessions. At least fire delegates must be present for an MeetingB. 
ordinary session, but other delegates may vote by letter. 
In its full sessions a majority is necessary on questions 
of form, interior service of the commission, its relations 
with its subordinates, and questions of administration 
and change in the tolls, but unanimity of those present 
is necessary for important questions of principle [f^ndj. 
In such cases, in spite of the unanimity of. those present, 
a decision is only final if no absent delegate has con- 
tested it within two months after it has been entered on 
protocols and communicated to him. 

A resume of all points to be discussed at the coming 
session is sent to each member of the commission a month 
previous to the date of the meeting and all matters sub- 
sequently arising are communicated in writing to the 
delegates. Propositions arising in the session can not be 
discussed at the session. An increase in tolls can only be 
voted on at the regular session following that at which 
it is proposed. Consequently, an opportunity is always 
given for a delegate to consult with his Government on 
any question of importance.* 

The delegates present at the seat of the commission to court of ap- 
the number of at least three form a court to hear appeals^***"* 
from the decisions of the captain of the port of Soulina 
.or the inspector of navigation. 

The executive committee sits in the interval of the ^^ittee**^* 
sessions, acting either by its own authority or by con- 



^Maican, La Question du Danube, p. 222, passim. For the internal 
regulation of the commission (in French) see Sturdza, Recueil, op. cit., 
p. 127, passim. 
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suiting delegates— by wire if necessary. It is composed 
of all the members who happen to be present at the seat 
of the commission, whatever their number or the length 
of their stay. It is the chief agent of the commission, 
acts in its name, directs current matters, supervises the 
execution of its decisions, signs all papers, and prepares 
the budget. Even if a single member is at the seat of the 
commission, he has full power to dispose of urgent 
affairs. Two delegates present at the seat of the commis- 
sion are delegated in rotation, each for one month, one for 
the administration, the other for the finances. 

In the deliberations of the executive committee the de- 
cisions are by a majority ; but if there are questions for 
which unanimity is requested the executive committee 
warns, telegraphically, absent members. If they do not 
answer within 10 days, the committee orders the execu- 
tion of the decision. A copy of the minutes of the execu- 
tive committee is sent monthly to each absent member, 
again emphasizing the importance of keeping the Gov- 
ernments informed as to the actions of the commission. 
If a delegate who chances to be alone at the seat of the 
commission is compelled to leave, he notifies his col- 
leagues by telegram, and if no one of them can take his 
place, transfers the direction of business to one of the 
chiefs of service at Galatz, who then directs current busi- 
ness and supervises the execution of decisions, signing all 
papers,, including pay checks. 

Bxpenses. The salaries of the commissioners are paid by their 
respective countries. All other expenses incurred by the 
commission are met from its own resources.^ 

B68am« of The commission lays and collects tolls on vessels using 
comnSsion. ^ the river, which are paid into its own treasury. Its ex- 
penses are paid through its owi^ officials from this treas- 
ury. It appoints, by majority vote, its own employees, 
and may discharge them, and has, therefore, complete 
control over them. It makes arrangements with the Rou- 
manian Government in regard to sanitary matters and 
has astablished and operates two hospitals in the port of 
Soulina, one a maritime hospital for seamen and the other 
a hospital for infectious diseases. Residents of Soulina 
are admitted to either of these hospitals. It has super- 
vision of the lighthouses on the Isle of Serpents' and at 
the mouths of the river and has entire control of the 

1 Accounts and Tapers, . 190T, LXXXVII, p. 7. 
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marking of the channel up to Braila. It has complete 
control of the engineering work in the Soulina mouth of 
the river and in the river itself as far as Braila, without 
:any right of the local Roumanian Government to inter- 
fere. It controls the lighterage, towage, and pilotage 
facilities of the harbor of Soulina and in the river to 
Braila. It licenses tugs, lighters, and pilots, and there- 
fore has complete control over them, as it may withdraw 
licenses on conviction of dishonesty or breach of the rules 
of the commission, in addition to its general power to 
impose fines. It has control of the port of Soulina so 
far as navigation interests are concerned. It has judicial 
power to impose fines and withdraw licenses for tlie con- 
travention of its regulations of navigation or toll, but it 
has no civil or criminal jurisdiction, both of which are in 
the hands of the Roumanian authorities. Its judicial 
power is exercised in the first instance by its chief officers, 
the captain of the port whose jurisdiction extends over 
the port of Soulina, and the inspector of navigation, who 
decides cases arising on the river. In each case appeal 
may be made to the conmiission. 

It has no police force of its own, but depends on the 
guard ships which the powers represented in the commis- 
sion are authorized to keep at the mouth of the Danube. 
The guard ship of each power, at the request of the com- 
mission's officials, use constraint on vessels flying their 
flags, and the Roumanian guard ship, as belonging to the 
territorial power, exercises the same authority over ves- 
sels of States not represented. 

In view of the remarkable powers of the commission, c o n t roi o« 
it is highly important to recognize that it is in fact not 
an independent body, responsible only to itseif , as might 
appear. In the first place, its members serve at the will 
of the powers who appoint and pay them, so that they can 
be removed at any time if their course of action is dis- 
pleasing to their Government. It has been usual to ap- 
point consular or diplomatic officers to these posts. In all 
essential matters it is furthermore under the control of 
the States having representatives. That is brought out 
clearly by the internal regulations of the commission. 
The commission is not in constant session. It meets 
regularly twice a year, in April and October, though 
special meetings may be called by five delegates. 

A month before each regular meeting the matters to be 
brought before the meeting must be communicated in 
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writing by the central office to each commissioner, thus 
giving the Governments an opportunity to instruct their 
commissioners in case of need. Unanimity, furthermore, 
is required for important legislative decisions and the 
power of the majority to pass other regulations may, in 
fact, be limited by the requirement just mentioned and 
also by the provision that a proposition to raise or lower 
the tolls, which is within the power of the majority, may 
not be voted upon until the next regular meeting to that 
at which it is submitted. An opportunity is thus given 
for negotiations and for finding out the desires of the 
Governments, 
isss'***^ ^' ^^ interesting evidence of the implied power of the 
influence of the Governments is found in the provision 
of the treaty of 1883 by which the Kilia arm was trans- 
ferred to Eussian jurisdiction; but certain works at the 
juncture of the Kilia and Soulinia arms were left under 
the control of the European commission. As the works 
might affect the Kilia arm, the Russian Government was 
anxious that the commission should not have complete 
authority over them, and it secured its point by a provi- 
sion that if thete was a difference of opinion in the com- 
mission in regard to the extension of this work, there 
should be an appeal directly to the powers. Evidently 
Bussia, who had a representative on the commission, 
would see to it that there would be a difference of opinion 
if the Eussian Government desired it. 

The European commission, while it proves that the 
powers can, by a joint administrative body, with wide 
powers, regulate and control navigation and carry out all 
engineering works on an international stream running 
through the territory of a weak power, is not an example 
of an independent international body acting on its own 
initiative in important matters. 

10. TRIBUTARIES OF THE DANUBE. 

sare. Of all the tributaries of the Danube only two, them- 

selves international rivers, are subject to international 
organization. The Save, a boundary river between Ser- 
bia and Austria-Hungary, is governed by the treaty of 
February 22, 1882.^ Navigation on the international part 
of the river is free to both countries and no tolls may be 
laid on boats or cargoes. There is, however, no interna- 

1 state Papers, 73, p. 519 ; Martens, op. cit., 2d ser., 8, p. 345 ; Neo- 
mann, Recueil, op. cit., N. S., XI, p. 1441. 
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tional commission created, and it is only provided that 
the police authorities of both countries should aid one 
another in the performance of their duties upon the river. 

The Pruth rises in Austria-Hungary, then becomes the ^""***- 
boundary between Russia and Eoumania and enters into 
the Danube above the delta. On September 15, 1866,^ TreEtj of 
the three powers signed a convention regulatmg naviga- 
tion upon the river which was in force at the time of the 
outbreak of the war, as modified by the convention of 
1895.^ The treaty is marked by great liberality. Naviga- NaTifation. 
tion is entirely free to all flags and no tolls may be 
levied on boats or cargoes except for the purpose of 
covering the expense of improvements and maintenance • 

of the navigable channel. A mixed commission composed jjl^^ com- 
of representatives of the three powers is created to draw 
rules of navigation, which form the law for civil as well 
as police cases, fix the tolls, design and carry out the 
works of improvements in the channel of the river and 
supervise the maintenance of navigability and the ap- 
plication of the regulations. By common agreement it 
appoints an inspector whom it pays from the tolls, and 
who in addition to his supervisory power manages the . ' 
two toll collecting agencies. He and the toll collectors 
have an international character. 

The Governments keep close control of the commis-^ control by 

T. 1 .* 1 1 1. . . , Governments. 

SI on. Its regulations and plan of river improvement 
must be approved by them, the forts upon which it de- 
pends are Russian posts at Ungheni Kusse, the upriver 
toll station, and a Eoumanian post at the mouth of the 
Pruth. Each riparian state appoints for its own terri- 
tory its own river police and its sanitary and quarantino 
stations are under the control of the local riparian au- 
thorities. 

Judicial authority is vested in the toll collectors to 
punish breaches of the toll regulation and in the in- 
spector of navigation for breaches of the navigation regu- 
lation with appeal in each case to the permanent mixed 
commission within three months. The inspector may 
also prohibit navigation on the river by any person who 
has been three times convicted of a breach of the regula- 
tions. The Pruth treaty will have to be modified If 
Houmania gets Bessarabia and Russia ceases to be 
riparian; but its provisions for freedom of navigation 
in the river should be preserved, 

» Neumann, op. clt., XX, N. S., p. 452 ; Demorgny, op. dt., p. 304. 
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11. THE IRON GATES AND THE CATARACTS. 

pedfmenf *?o ^^^ "'^^^^ Gates and the Cataracts form the principal 

navigation. . impediment to the navigation of the river. They occur 
at a point where the river breaks through the moimtains 

, ... forming the division between the Hungarian and the 

Roumanian plains. The river is very sinuous, and for a 
distance of 120 kilometers, ending in the rapids of the 
, Iron Gates, navigation is interfered with by rapids, reefs, 

and sand banks, so that for large boats the season of navi- 
gation was very short, and it was even impossible for any 
boat to get up the river at certain seasons of the year 
when the water was low. The great difficulty with navi- 

r .: ^: gation was the shallowness of the water caused by the 

rapidity of the current.^ Powerful light-draft steamers 
and small boats only could pass the rapids, particularly 
those of the Iron Gates, and even they were in great dan- 
ger of accident. As a consequence the port of Turnu- 
Severin became a center where the transfer from larger 
boats were made into boats which could pass the ob- 
stacle.^ 
Bftri7 im- Austria attempted during the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century to improve the navigation of these 
rapids, but her works were not very, successful, and the 
difficulties in connection with the riparian commission of 
the treaty of 1856 prevented work after that time.' 

i87i'***^ «' As a consequence of the prohibition in the treaty of 
Paris against tolls on the river, Austria-Hungary was 
compelled to ask for an authorization in 1871 at the con- 
ference of London to charge tolls to reimburse the cost 
of the works of improvement at the Iron Gates which she 
, had in view. She endeavored to have the conference au- 
thorize her alone to carry out the improvements, but was 
unable to get the consent of the powers, and the duty 
was confided to the States riparian to the river at the 
Cataracts and Iron Gates. A mixed commission was 
appointed by Austria-Hungary and Turkey, which pre- 
sented a report, in the year 1874, but the Russo-Turkish 

iSee Entwlcklungs Geschlchte des Elsernen Tores. J. Cvljlc, Peter- 
mann's Mittellungen, 1908, vol. 34, Erganzungsheft, No. 160. 

a Balcolanu, op. cit., pp. 133-135 ; Demorgny, op. cit., pp. 10-11 ; Blocis- 
zewskl, The New Canal of the Iron Gates, in R. G. D. I. P., IV, 1897, p. 
104. 

» The importance of the improvements was recognized at a conference in 
Paris in 1858. Lord Cowley, the British plenipotentiary, called the atten- 
tion of the conference to the necessity of carrying out the works of im- 
provements by the riparians (Baicoianu, op. cit., p. 135, protocol No. 18, 
Conference of Paris in 1858). 
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war prevented any result coming from the joint effort of 
the two States. 

• In 1878 Austria, succeeded in having the construction jg^^^*^^ *>' 
of the works confided to her alone. The stretch of the 
river to be improved formed the boundary, with Serbia 
on the southern bank, Austria-Hungary and Boumania 
on the northern bank. Austria-Hungary promptly nego- 
tiated a treaty with Serbia by which she was given the 
right to carry out the necessary works in the Serbian part 
of the river. 

Financial difficulties prevented action by Austria- ^^JJ^^proj© - 
Hungary till 1888, when the Hungarian Government was Hungarj. 
given the authority to carry out the work. The canals 
were begun in 1895 and terminated in 1899. The work 
consists in improvements and canals in the bed of the 
river. They have been much criticized as being unsatis- 
factory, and it has been estimated that sixteen to twenty 
millions of crowns (about three and a quarter million 
dollars) should be spent upon them to achieve the end in 
view. About forty millions of crowns were spent in the 
original works.^ 

The works have, however, very materially improved 
the conditions at the Iron Gates. Barges of 700 tons are 
towed, one or two at a time, through the Cataracts and 
Iron Gates, but the large 1,000-1,500-ton barges used on 
the lower river must be unloaded at Tumu-Severin into 
smaller barges.^ The Hungarian Government has in- 
stalled cables and provided powerful tugs to tow barges 
up the canals. The total movement of vessels at the Iron 
Gates has increased from 1,175 in 1899-1900 to 2,686 in 
1912, and the tonnage has nearly tripled.* 

The Hungarian Government published on the 14th of reSlitioSs aSS 
July, 1899, regulations relating to the navigation and^"^ 
tolls on the improved stretch of the river between Mol- 
dova, in Hungary, and Turnu-Severin, in Koumania, the 
Iron Gates and Cataracts. The tolls were laid both on 
vessels and on cargo, and were reduced for certain goods.* 
Passenger vessels making regular weekly trips paid the 
full tax for goods but only half the vessel tax. 

1 Baicoianu, op. cit., pp. 148, passim., citing Austrian authors ; De- 
morgny, op. cit., pp. 14-15 ; Cvijic, op. cit., pp. 12-13 ; Blociszewski, op. 
clt. ; Kende. Die Donaustrasse, Weltwirtschaftllches Archlv, 1917, p. 242. 

•For an excellent account of the navigation at the Iron Gates, see 
Jahrbuch des Schiffbautechnichen Gesellschafft, vol. 18, 1917, eh. XT 
(translation in Archives of the Inquiry). Kende, op. cit., p. 240, passim, 

» Baicoianu, op. cit., p. 153. Kende, op. cit.. tables, pp. 296-297. 

*The reduced tolls were for boats fully laden with coal, stone, gravel, ><--► t 

cement, lime, cordwood, fertilizer, petroleum or its derivatives. Digitized by vjOOQ IC 
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Tolls. The tax is complained of by the Eoumanian authors: 

as very heavy. It amounts to 2 francs 15 centimes: 
per ton of cargo, which, in view of the fact that three- 
fourths of the loaded barges return empty and must pay 
another toll on their return, makes the real cost for a 
ton of goods shipped through the improvements amount 
to 2 francs 35 centimes.^ Furthermore, the articles for 
which a reduction of toll is allowed are, it is said, 
Hungarian, while no reduction is allowed for wheat, 
which would practically benefit Roumanian cereals sent 
up the river. The returns from the tolls, however, do not 
cover the total cost of operation plus the sinking fund 
and interest. The deficit in 1912 amounted to 724,69S 
crowns, and the total deficit since 1899 amounts to 
14,177,396 crowns. Evidently the tolls can not be low- 
ered if they are to cover maintenance, interest, and 
amortization, 
of^aytotion^ The Hungarian Government, in addition to its toll 
regulations, at the same time issued regulations for navi- 
gation for the improved part of the river. As the stretch 
of the river affected belongs in part to Eoumania and in 
part to Serbia, the Eoumanian Government objected to 
the enforcement of the rules in Eoumanian waters. In 
fact, however, the works are principally on the Serbian 
side, where the river forms a boundary between Eou- 
mania and Serbia, so that the Eoumanians can only pre- 
vent the enforcement of the rules in their territory and 
can not interfere with their enforcement practically aver 
the whole of the improved stretch. Eoumania objects to 
the assumption by the Hungarian Government of con- 
trol over an international river and is fearful of the use 
which the Hungarian Government may make of its 
power to make regulations and to levy tolls. It would be 
easy for Hungarj to discTriminate against Eoumanian 
goods and by regulations to delay and interfere with 
Eoumanian vessels. 

The language of the authority is Hungarian, a tongue 
with wliich few navigators on the river are familiar, and 
the authority, though exercising control over an inter- 
national stream, is a part of the Hungarian administra- 
tion. All complaints are determined in the last instance 
by the Hungarian minister of commerce. 
H S n^'lTiVn There is no authority in the treaty of "Berlin of 1878 
tojjs^and regu- for the regulations issued by the Hungarians, and from 

»Balcoianu, op. clt., p. 143. . r^r^i-iir> 
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the Koumanian side it is argued that the authority to 
levy tolls, authorizing as it did only the levy of a suffi- 
cient amount to cover the cost of the improvements, im- 
plied that there should be a determination of the actual 
cost of the improvement, and that the procedure of the 
treaty of Paris of 1856— that is, the determination by 
the riparians of the tolls on the river — ^was, by the silence 
of the treaty of Berlin, intended to be the method by 
which the tolls should be fixed. 

It is certain that the position of Austria-Hungary at 
the Cataracts and Iron Gates is a grave menace to lower 
Danube interests and is unique in river history. At no 
other place in the globe is a single State allowed to 
control navigation in an international stream at a point 
at which it controls only one bank. Furthermore, the 
freedom of the Dani;be decreed by the treaty of Paris is 
thus put at the mercy of a single riparian State. The 
joint action of all riparians contemplated by that treaty 
is set aside and the action of one interested State sub- 
stituted.^ 

This situation is important to Serbian commerce on 
the Danube as well as to Roumanian, since all boats 
going up and down the river to and from Serbia must 
pass through the Gates and pay the Hungarian taxes.^ 
In effect, Hungary, with the power to lay differential 
tolls at the Iron Gates, is in a position to tax at will all 
Koumanian export trade up river for the benefit of her 
agrarians and to tax both export and import trade into 
Serbia by way of the river, thus strengthening appre- 
ciably her hold on the trade of that kingdom.* 

12. THE WAR OF 1914. 

The Danube has played an important part in the great The Serbian 
war. An Austro-Hungarian monitor fired the first shots 
of the war during the first bombardment of Belgrade ;* 
Russian and Roumanian monitors harassed the advanc- 



1 For discussion of the Iron Gates question, see Sturdza, Recueil des 
Documents relatifs a la liberte de navigation du Danube, pp. 532, passim. ; 
and also Baicoianu, op. cit., passim. : Pitisteano, La Question du Danube, 
p. 77, passim. ; and Demorgny, op. cit., p. 307, passim. 

' Cvijic, L' Annexation de Bosnie et la Question Serbe, pp. 7-8. 

3 Near East, vol. XI, p. 208, June 30, 1915, article " The Danube," 
D. Mitrany. Le Mouvement Economiqne, 1913-14. p. 25. '"Les Fortes de 
Fer." 

* New Yorlc Times: Current History of the War, Vol. X, p. 1074, "His 
Majesty's Monitors." 
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ing armies of Mackensen in the Dobrudja^ and held the 
mouths of the river till Roumania fell.^ The Austrian 
monitors were active during the Serbian campaign, espe- 
cially in protecting the crossing of their army in 1915 for 
the fatal second campaign, in which it overran the coun- 
try. To hold them in check the Serbians mined the river 
all along their border, especially the Iron Gates, where 
the Eussians and Serbians also sank lighters in the canal 
and erected batteries to more effectively block the river.* 
The Russians made use of the river, as long as the Iron 
Gates were controlled, to send military supplies by boat 
to Serbia from their lower Danube ports.* The Serbian 
" Iron Ring " was not broken till the defeat of Serbia,*^ 
when the mines were quickly removed,^ and Austro-Hun- 
garian monitors ran down into Bulgarian ports on the 
lower river, entirely oblivious of Article LII of the treaty 
of 1878, which prohibited warships on the river below 
the Iron Gates. Austria-Hungary even asked Roumania 
to allow her monitoi^s to steam through that part of the 
river of which Roumania owned both banks, to attack 
the Russians, but the Roumanians refused.'^ Once Aus- 
tria controlled the river and held all the Serbian ports, 
no more Russian supplies, of course, could be sent to 
Serbia by the Danube. The Austrians, on their side, 
brought down military supplies to their prospective ally, 
Bulgaria, even sending mine layers to Rustchuck in prep- 
aration for the possibility of war on the lower river.* 
tions^Vn^^ou- "^^^ monitors remained in Bulgarian waters, spying 
manian war. on the Roumanian shore and threatening Roumanian 
shipping® until Roumania entered the war; then they 
sailed out from Rustchuck, bombarded the Roumanian » 

iThe Times (London), Jan. 13, 19, 24, 1917. 

« Ibid, 
p. 317. 

« Near East, Dec. 30, 1914, Roumanian and Bulgarian letters, Vol. VIII, 

* Ibid., and Jan. 15, 1915, Vol. IX, p. 66. 

Interesting questions might have come up had Austrian monitors suc- 
ceeded in entering the lower river while the Russians were transporting 
munitions through the Roumanian and Bulgarian waters. The river being 
free for ships of all nationalities, with no distinction made between war 
and peace, there was no legal right in any state to stop the passage of the 
Russian boats, while Article LII of the treaty of Berlin expressly prohib- 
ited warships on the river below the Iron Gates, and, furthermore, to 
allow operations of war, such as the capture in their waters of Russian 
merchant ships by Austrian monitors, would have been a clear breach of 
neutrality on the part of Roumania and Bulgaria. 

5 New York Times, op. cit.. Vol. X. p. 1074. 

« Near East, Vol. X, N. S., p. 183, Dec. 17^ 1915. 

' Ibid. 

8 Ibid., Apr. 7, 1916, p. 623; Vol. XI, p. 490, Sept. 22, 1916. 

» Ibid., Mar. 16, 1916, p. 649. 
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shore batteries and sank Roumanian ships in the harbors 
and on the river as they went up to Hungary. Two of 
them shared in th» defeat of the Roumanian advance 
over the river, shelling the hard-pressed army as it tried 
to recross back to its own shore.^ 

Soon after the declaration of war the Roumanians 
seized Grsowa, the first Hungarian port on the river, and 
closed the Iron Gates again, with mines and batteries, to 
Austrian ships, but the victories of the Grerman armies 
f orjced them to retire from the river and the Austrian 
flotilla descended to aid Mackensen's crossing of the river 
and to keep the Russian and Roumanian monitors and 
torpedo boats out of harm's way.^ 

The Roumanians on their side mined the river to keep 
out the enemy ships ^ and their warships , were active in 
shelling towns and forts on the banks held by the enemy, 
but as their army was forced to fall back, shore batteries 
drove them down the river where they kept up the fight 
all during the desperate winter of 1916-17.* 

The most important event on the Danube during the^j^J|y«»'oo^ 
war was, however, the use of the river to transport grain 
and fodder from Roumania in the fateful spring and 
summer of 1916. In the beginning of the war Roumania 
had prohibited export of grain with the result that 
750,000 tons of German and Austrian owned cereals were 
held in her ports, but in the spring of 1916, with the 
Dardanelles closed and little hope that it could be 
opened, with ruin staring her farmers in the face if their 
great stores of grain could not be sold to the Central 
Powers, and with the added temptation of very high 
prices offered, she changed her policy. The need in Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary was great and it was press- 
ing. The crops of 1915 had not been a success and the 
food supply for men and beasts was running low. The 
German high command organized promptly a transport 
services by the Danube, which by the end of September, 
1916, had carried nearly 1,500,000 tons of grain and 
fodder into the territory of the Central Powers. During 
the same period only one-half as much was brought in 
from Roumania by rail. The importance of the sup- 
plies thus received in tiding over a serious situation until 

1 New York Times, op. clt. ' 

a New York Times, op. cit. ; London Times, Nov. 27, 191^ 

3 Near East, Vol. X, N. S., p. 183. 

*The Times (London), December, 1916-January, 1917. 
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the harvest of 1916 was available strikingly illustrated 
to Germans and Anstrians the value of an open Danube, 
though the river itself was only used«as far as the lower 
Hungarian ports. Had the Serbian "Iron Ring" at 
he Iron Gates still throttled Danube transport, the food 
supply of the Central Powers would have been in a 
serious condition in 1916.^ Except for the short inter- 
regnum caused by the Roumanian war the river has re- 
mained open for oil and grain transport ever since the 
Serbian defeat, and thus its great importance as a supply 
route. as well as a means of transport of wounded men 
and munitions has been borne in upon all the nations. 

Conclusion. The active naval operations on the river, with the 
mines which were their consequence, all clear breaches 
of the treaty of Berlin, illustrate the difficulty in the way 
of attempts by treaty to prevent strong States from 
using any force at their disposal to beat the enemy, and 
emphasize the impossibility of preventing naval activity 
on a river forming a military line unless military activ* 
ity on each side of and across that river is also prevented. 
It is clear, furthermore, that the neutralization of the 
Danube would gi^eatly help the Central Powers, since it 
would allow uninterrupted transport of precious sup- 
plies up and down and would strengthen appreciably the 
upper riparian States and close an effective means of war 
against them from the lower Danube powers. 

European The European commission continued to sit until the 
the war. Roumanian war broke out. Lord Robert Cecil on March 

7, 1916, said in reply to a question in Parliament that it 
still met and that business had been as harmoniously con- 
ducted as possible under the circumstances.^ Its income, 
however, was cut off by the closing of the Dardanelles, 
and thus, with the shortage of coal, most of which prior 
to the war came by ship from western Europe, it has been 
unable to continue its work, especially its dredging.® In 
consequence, the river and bar are shoaling and consider- 
able expense will be necessary when navigation opens 
once more, both to deepen the (channel and to execute the 
repairs which have been neglected during the war and 
which have probably been necessitated by military opera- 

Loan after tions in the river. The floating material and shops of 
*^® '^*"^®®^®^' the commission will, in addition, seriously need repair 

^ See Jahrbuch des Schlfrbautechnlchen GesellscbafFt, 1917, Vol. XVIII^ 
ch. 11. 
•Near East, Vol. X, p. 521. 
« Kende, op. cit., p. 247. ^-^ , 
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and overhauling, if not replacement, so that a loan will 
probably have to be arranged for. The past financial 
record of the commission and the probable great demand 
for Eoumanian grain in western Europe should offer 
sufficient guaranty for a loan from private sources, but 
if this be impossible, in view of the unsettled financial 
conditions, advances should be made by the powers in- 
terested in the commission. Negotiation of a loan will 
necessitate the extension of the life of the conmiission at 
least until it is paid and will afford another reason for 
bringing up the question of the permanence of the com- 
mission. 

The peace of Bucharest materially affects conditions « ^^ * *^ ? ** ' 
upon the river. The territorial changes give to Austria- Territoriaj 

° ® changed. 

Hungary the Eoumanian bank of the Iron Gates nearly 
to Turnu-Severin (Art. XI) ; and by the lease of the 
Eoumanian shore as far as the shipyard* at that point . 
give her the control of the north bank of the river as far 
as that port, where lower Danube navigation proper 
begins. The control of the Iron Gates by Hungary is 
perpetuated through .the recognition of the Hungarian 
right to collect tolls and make regulations and to carry 
out improvements, with the aid of the riparian States, 
in the Cataracts and Iron Gates (Art. XXTV-d). The 
European commission, as an organ of the great powers, ^^jJJ^^i^geatt 
is abolished and its powers and duties are given to the ***^^*shed. 
commission of the mouths of the Danube, which include 
representatives of the States riparian to the river and ^^^^^g JJ^^^^ * J* 
to the European shore of the Black Sea. Germany and tawished. 
Austria-Hungary, tjie only great powers represented, can 
easily dominate such a commission. Bepresentatives of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Eoumania, and 
Turkey, a group of States again easily dominated by the 
Central Powers, are to draft a new river convention 
(Art. XXIV) without any limitations as to their powers, 
except that Eoumania must guarantee free passage to 
the ships of the other contracting powers through her 
waters (Art. XXV). The old Eoumanian port tax on 
merchandise, from which her Government got the money 
for the development of her ports and for her river im- 
provements, is abolished. An interesting article gives 
to each of the powers the right to keep warships on the w«n*^p* 
river, but here again Germany and Austria-Hungary 
secure an advantage, as these warships may only navigate 



^ Agreement of May 7, 1918, in Texts of the Roumanian Peace, which see 
for The Terms of the Peace. digitized by 
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* • 

upstream to the limit of their national boundary. Con- 
sequently German and Austro-Hungaridn monitors are 
free to navigate as they please in Roumanian or Bul- 
garian waters, while the ships of the smaller powers have 
no right to penetrate into.Austro-Hungarian or German 
territory by the river (Art. XXVI). Turkey is also 
given a right to navigate the Danube by warships, but her 
only territorial ownership is her quarter interest in the 
Dobrudja, expected to be traded to Bulgaria. Her war- 
ships will, in effect, be shut out of the river by the opera- 
tion of the limiting clause. 

Bessarabia. Rouiiiania, by the Bessarabian act of union on the 27th 
of March, 1918, gains the former Russian territory on the 
Kilia arm, but she does not get the former Russian con- 
trol on the river since the new Danube mouth commission 
was established as the authority for the whole delta. 

Protest of The representatives of the Entente Powers at Bucharest 

Entente Pow- ^ . . , 

ers. protested against the treaty provisions regarding the 

European commission, maintaining that the arrange- 
ments consecrated by the treaties of Paris and London 
can only be changed by the consent of all the signatory 
powers. 

13. NAVIGATION ON THE RIVES. 

naviration.*™* Navigation on the river may be divided into two gen- 
eral classes: (1) The maritime navigation extending to 
Braila, and (2) navigation by river craft between ports 
on the river. In the former navigation the English 
ships still lead, with the Greeks coming next and Aus- 
tria-Hungary third. In 1911 the total number of Eng- 
lish ships leaving the river was 535, with a total tonnage 
of 1,182,867. The total number of Greek ships was 364, 
with a total tonnage of 643,191. Two hundred Austrian 
ships sailed from the mouths of the river, with a total 
tonnage of 402,656.^ From this number are excepted the 
steamers belonging to regular lines, which would in- 
crease the Austrian and Roumanian navigation very ma- 
terially. These vessels carry principally grain to Bel- 
gian, Dutch, and English ports and bring in iron, coal, 
and manufactured products, largely for railroads and 
bridges, from Belgium, England, and France.^ 
Braila— Iron From Braila to the Iron Gates the transportation con- 
sists in large part of the grain brought down in tow- 
boats from Roumanian, Bulgarian, and Serbian ports to 

^ Baicoianu, op. olt., p. 262. ^ Demorgny, op. clt., p. 135. 
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the sea ports, where it is loaded on the seagoing vessels. 
Goods bound for upriver ports in these three States ares 
transferred to these barges at the river ports. Naviga- 
tion on this stretch of the river: is free tq boats of all flags j 
and as a result is carried on by a large number of vessels 
belonging to owners of different nationalities.^ The 
Greek interest in this navigation is the largest. That in- 
terest, therefore, on the lower Danube, both in the mari- 
time and river navigation, is very important. The barges 
belonging to owners of different nationalities.^ The 

Above the Iron Gates the navigation is principally in^ Aboye iron 
the hands of the great Danube navigation companies and 
there are no boats operated above the Serbian boundary 
by owners who are not citizens of one of the riparian 
States. In other words, while the navigation on the 
lower Danube is open to all flags, that on the Austrian 
and German stretches of the river is closed to all but 
riparians and is principally in the hands of Austrian and 
Hungarian corporations." 



Gates. 



Nationalities. 


Number 
of boats. 


Capacity 
of ooats. 


Ronmanfan 




231 
257 
59 
28 

5 
12 
10 
12 


Toru. 
225,670 
210,935 


Greek" 


Austrian ^ 


72,880 
20,850 


Italian 


English 


10,350 


Gerinan 


6.950 


'''ronch ". 


17.005 


4>iil^rian 


12.730 


Ottoman - 


9, 125 








Total 


623 


58G 495 







^ Number of boats on the Danube belonging to 320 owners, according 
to nationalities ; Baicoianu, op. cit., p. 165 : 
" Demorgny, op. cit., p. 137. 
« Kende, Die Donaustrasse, p. 221, gives the following table : 





Passenger 
boats. 


Freight 
steamers. 


Freight 
boats. 




Num- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 


Imperial Austrian Steamship Co. 

Hungarian River and Sea Na\iagtion 
Co 


49 
17 


23,030 
7,180 


90 

37 

11 

5 

12 

86 


64,430 

15,160 
6.260 
1.945 
8,410 

40,000 


858 

306 
113 
45 
120 

600 


476,692 
166,256 


South German Danube Co 


76,121 


Serbian Navigation Co 


6 


2,635 


21 290 


Russian Navigation Co 


48,000 


Diiierent shipowners on the lower 
Danube 






548.675 











The Roumanian Danube Co. has 4 elevators, 66 towboats, and 4 tugs 
(Baicoianu, op. cit., p. 162). 

The Roumanian State Co. has 11 tugs, 13 passenger steamers, 108 tow- 
boats with a tonnage of 80,000 tons, and 14 oil-tank boats (ibid). 

The Bavarian Lloyd, at the end of 1915, had 1 tug and 2 motor 
barges, 27 iron goods barges,. and 7 tank boats. It was planned to have 
in operation by the middle of August, 1915, 4 tugs, 42 goods boats (700 
tons capacity), 2 motor tank boats (600 tons capacity), and 10 motor 
tank boats (700 tons capacity). 
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Companies. 



Increase i n 
fleets. 



The Austrian company was founded in 1830 and re- 
ceived a subvention by the State which for the present is 
$263,900 a year until 1835.^ It carries on a regular serv- 
ice for passengers and goods from Eatisbon to Soulina on 
the whole river. A Russian company was founded in 
1847 and incorporated in 1886 into the Russian Steam- 
ship Co. on the Black Sea. It carries on a trade to Bel- 
grade on the river and has a sea service to Odessa.* The 
Roumanian State Co. was founded in 1890 and, by an 
agreement with the South Grerman Danube Steamship 
Co., has extended its service to Ratisbon.^ The Hun- 
garian River & Sea Steamship C/O. was created in 1896 
by the combination of several small companies.* 

The Bavarian Lloyd was founded in 1913 by a com- 
bination of great German banks, principally the Deutsche 
Bank. The iron and oil industry was also interested in 
this company, which has increased its fleet since the war.* 
The Deutsche Bank, which had great oil interests in 
Roumania before the war, now controls this company, 
which will be an important factor in Danube trade. 
This interest in the development of oil transport by 
river, with the improvement of the German Danubian 
port of Ratisbon (Regensburg) is significant as an evi- 
dence- that Germany plans to get more oil from the 
Roumanian and Black Sea fields in the future. 

The German and Austro-Hungarian companies also 
are planning increases in their fleets. The Austrian 
Steamship Co. will raise its capital from 66J000,000 
crowns to 76,000,000 crowns to provide for repairs and 
new steamers.* The capital of the Hungarian River & 
Sea Steamship Co. is to be increased from $5,075,000 to 
$6,090,000, which the Hungarian Government is to take.^ 

^Kende, op. cit., p. 228. 

*Balcoianu, op. cit., p. 161. 

» Ibid., p. 162. 

The South German Company ha8 been recently bought by Austrian 
capital. 

*Kende, op. cit., p. 228. 

This con^pany receives an annual subvention of $24,360 from the Hun- 
garian Government and is guaranteed a 5 per cent dividend (Baico&nu, 
op. cit., p. 163 i. 

^ Very recently there have been new managers appointed to the Ba- 
varia Levant, the German Levant Steamship Co., and the Hamburg 
American. » 

The Deutsche Bank controls the Bagdad Railway, and is the great Ger- 
man bank for the Near East. It evidently intends to develop its trans- 
port organization in the Danube and the Black Sea very extensively. See 
Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, Jan. 8, 1918. 

« Neue Freie Presse, May 3, 1918. 

' Neue Freie Presse, Jan. 8. 1918. 
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Since the war in particular there has been a consider- 
able development of the oil transport on the Danube and 
the number of tank boats has very appreciably increased.^ 

The river as far as the Iron Gates, the Roumanian P^rt condition ^ol 
of Turnu-Severin, is in fairly good navigable condition.^ '*^®'- 
Beyond this point difficulties for large boats are great, 
both in the Iron Gates and higher up the river in Aus- 
trian and German territory. There are two causes for 
these difficulties — (1) low water in the river and (2) need 
for regulation in the river bed itself. As a result of these 
two factors boats of 650 tons are about the largest prac- 
tical size, and they must frequently be only partly loaded 
in order to navigate at all in shallow water. It is some- 
times necessary to lighter them en route.^ It is a strik- 
ing commentary on the difficulties of this navigation that 
in 1916 the bulk of the petroleum shipments into Ger- 
many went by way of the river to Orsowa and then were 
forwarded by railroad to the central powers.* In the 
. years 1915-16 the Germans brought huge quantities of 
grain to Germany and Austria from the lower Danube, 
which was sent in large towboats to Tumu-Severin, there 
transferred into smaller boats, which could go through 
the Iron Gates Canal, to be ijnloaded at the Hungarian 
ports on the lower river and shipped by rail to their 
destination. Time was, of course, an important element, 
but it is significant that no attempt was made to carry 
the grain in barges by water up the river at a time when 
railroad material was in such great demand in theft 
Central Empires. 

The number of vessels entering Roumanian ports on Movement ot 

, ... veBsels on tne 

the Danube in river navigation in 1910 is interesting : ^ river. 

Roumanian 11, 556 Ronmanlan 

Austrian 9, 033 ^^^^^ 

Bulgarian :___ 1, 310 

Greek 1 2, 560 

Russian , 3,020 

Hungarian 4, 720 

iKende, op cit., p. 238. 

2 Ibid., p. 244. 

Ronmanla up to 1914 had spent on.it in port and river improvementg 
70,000,000 francs, most of which was raised by a merchandise port tax 
of one-half per cent (Baicolanu, op. cit., p. 172 ; Sturdza, Recuell, op. 
cit., pp. 915, passim). 

» Baicolanu, op. cit., pp. 194-196 ; Gotz, Die Verkehrswege der Welt, 
p. 754. 

*Kende, op. cit., p. 233. 

^Annuaire Statlstique de la Roumanle, 1912, p. 371. 
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The vessels clearing were in about the same proportion. 
More Austro-Hungarian vessels than Koumanian traf- 
ficked in Roumanian ports. The fact that the great 
Roumanian navigation on the river was between Rou- 
manian ports is shown by the fact that from 33,979 ves- 
sels leaving Romnanian ports 28,702 were bound for 
other Roumanian ports.^ 

Similar Bulgarian figures show the movement in Bul- 
garian ports : ^ 

ports" **^*'**" Austro-Hungarian : 

Ships 8, 232 

Tonnage 1,501,678 

Russian : 

Sliips 1, 766 

Tonnage 127, 147 

Roumanian : 

Ships 1, 280 

Tonnage 146,512 

Greek : 

Ships ^ 243 

Tonnage — 64, 164 

^jTmde on the The importance of the Danube to the trade of Ron- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Serbia is best shown by figures. 

Imports into Roumania in the years 1909 and 1910 
were:' 



1909. 
1910. 



By land. 



229,222 
223,450 



By mouths 
of Danube. 



386,149 
882,459 



By Con- 
stanza. 



226,628 
159,625 



Total. 



842,064 
771,542 



Exports from Roumania in the years 1909 and 1910 
were :' 





By land. 


By mouths 
of Danube. 


By Con- 
stanza. 


Total. 




336,690 
280,626 


3,230.792 
3,189,530 


720,772 
1,009,121 


4,294,254 




4,429,328 





1909 
1910 



1 Annualre Statistlque de la Roumania, 1912, p. 370. 

2 Ibid., pp. ;i74-375. The Austro-Hungarian bontK shown in this table 
are probably In many cases the same vessels which touched at Roumanian 
ports, but from these figures the importance of Austro-Hungarian naviga- 
tion on the lower river is clear, and the legitimate Austro-Hungarian 
interest In navigation regulations and river improvements, especially if 
it is to be paid by tolls. 

« Ilaicoinnu, op. cit., p. 119. 
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The interest of the various foreign countries in this 
trade comes out clearly in the tables of the Roumanian 
statistical department:* 



states. 



Value of importations. 



1910 



1911 



Value of exportations. 



1910 



1911 



England 

A ustria-Hungary , 

Belgium 

Qermany 

Italy 

Holland 

Russia 

United states.... 



57.77=i,S06 

97, !>M.t, 1)77 
l:iji^[,i)55 
13.S/2 ^7/277 
21.731.144 

.\i,?ifc^-,427 
ll, 771^107 

;i,6m,364 



FrancB. 

8n,5VM,li96 
137,0^0, 115 

2S,lir\,768 
18'!, 7y7, 449 

2*, mi, "ilS 

la,S4L»3(7 

i^§ee,m7 



FntnCrS. 

13T;'>-1,IK0 

22ti/iil JV46 

2l.^'Hi,s08 

ft^,^iTl.li77 

ft>, 110.71)2 

ti,2GI.^^9 

259,498 



Franc8. 

55,980,190 

62,873,702 

263,467,703 

33,008,209 

49,692,099 

76,907,145 

6,971,017 

249,445 



The great bulk of the exportation was in cereals of 
which in 1910, took r^ 

Francs. 

Belgium ^— ^ 210, 139, 731 

Holland . 85, 864, 984 

Italy - 61, 544, 962 

Great Britain 26, 336, 231 

Germany 10, 438, 311 

Austria-Hungary 17, 990, 817 

France 27, 978, 259 

The figures bring out very strongly the importance of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary in the import trade of 
the Kingdom and the huge balance of trade in their favor, 
while Belgium, the heaviest buyer of Roumanian goods, 
exports to this country a comparatively small amount. 

The Bulgarian statistics show the total amount of im- 
ports and exports through Danube customs houses. They 
do not segregate the amounts which pass down the river 
through the jurisdiction of the Eunropean commission. 
The total Bulgarian import through Danube customs 
houses in 1911 was 46,110,984 francs, from a total import 
of 199,344,808 francs.^ The total export from these ports 
was 53,719,294 francs out of a total export of 184,633,945 
francs.* 

The figures for the Danube ports are about equal for 
those of the single Black Sea port of Varna in the same 
years. 

^ Baiolanu op. cit., p. 122. 

2 Annuaire Statistlque de la Roumanle, ^1911, p. 338. 

3 Statistique Annuaire, Bulgaria, 1911, p. 311. 
*Ibld.. p. 312. 



Bulgaria. 
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The totals of the imports and exports for the prin- 
cipal countries are : ^ 

Imports in 1911 : »*rancs. 

Austria-Hungary 48. 215, 666 

England 30, 034, 398 

Belgium 5,047,317 

Germany 39, 836, 757 

Exports in 1911 : 

Austria-Hungary 10, 567, 214 

England 24, 236, 537 

Belgium 53, 789, 592 

Germany 22, 911, 569 

Verbis. The Serbian figures are very unsatisfactory as to Dan- 

ube business. The total export and import up and down 
the river by the Koyal Serbian Steamship Co. in 1908 are, 
however, given in the Annuaire Statistique of 1913: 

Export in 100 kg. (220.46 pounds) : 

Up river 525, 332 

Down river 547, 043 

Import in 100 kg. : 

From up river j. 275, 474 

From down river 1 320,946 

In 1908 Serbia imported from: ^'Sl'lo^s!*^ 

Austria-Hungary 32, 151,945 

Germany 21, 361, 374 

In 1899 she imported from : ^'SFgo^ds!*^ 

Austria-Hungary 27, 426, 711 

Germany 4, 792, 254 

' so that while Austro-Hungarian imports did not up to 
1908 increase in proportion to the trade, that of Germany 
showed a very great improvement. 
The export in 1908 to : 

Francs worth 
of goods. 

Auatria-Hungary '. 21, 501, 402 

Germany 14,018,977 

a total of about 35,500,000 of francs out of 77,000,000.2 

The export figures show considerable fluctuation, as in 
1907 Germany took 32,925,623 francs worth of goods and 
in 1906, 19,053,882 francs. The imports from Germany 
were much less than the exports to that country. In 1899 
Austria-Hungary took 54,748,842 francs worth of Serbian 
goods, while Germany took 5,922,349. The Austro-Him- 

1 statistique Annuaire, Bulgaria, 1911, pp. 310, 312-313. 

2 Annuaire Statistique for Serbia, pp. 509, 510. 
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garian imports from Serbia remained about the same' till 
1905, when it fell off by a half. German trade, however, 
showed a steady increase, particularly from 1906. 

The Danube trade of the central powers is consid- 
erable :^ 



Danube trade with Austria-Hungary from Ratisbon, 

[Statistics given In kg.] 
-Germany : 

Exports 163, 769, 000 

Imports , 131, 000, 000 

Danube trade with Serbia, Bulgaria, and Roumania, 

[Figures in metric tons.] 
Exports ^-_ 22, 000 

Imports — *. , 134,000 

Foreign trade of Austrian Danube ports (in metric tons). 

AUSTRIA. 



Country. 



Exports. 



Imports. 



Hunfi^ry... 

'Serbia 

Roumania. 
Bulgaria. . . 



203,300 
35,600 
9,300 

n,ioo 



386,700 

3,500 

29,100 

7,000 



Hungarian Danube foreign trade. 

[Figures In metric quintals.] 
Hungary : 

Imports ^ 3, 631, 132 

Exports , 1, 945, 744 

DOCUMENTS. 

TREATY OF PARIS. SOTH OF MARCH, 1866. 

[Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty, II, p. 1257.] 

Art. XV. The act of the congress of Vienna having 
-established the principles intended to regulate the navi- 
gation of rivers which separate or traverse different 
States, the contracting powers stipulate among them- 
selves that those principles shall in future be equally 
applied to the Danube and its mouth?. They declare that 
its arrangement henceforth forms a part of the public 
law of Europe, and take it under their guaranty. 



* Tliese figures are taken from Balkan Peninsula, by Will S. Monroe, pp. 
24, 25, 26. 
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The navigation of the Danube can not be subjected to 
any impediment .or charge not expressly provided for by 
the stipulations contained in the following articles. In 
consequence, there shall not be levied any toll founded 
solely upon the fact of the navigation of the river, nor 
any duty upon the goods which may be on board of ves- 
sels. The regulations of police and quarantine to be 
established for the safety of the States separated or tra- 
versed by that river shall be so framed as to facilitate, 
as much as possible, the passage of vessels. With the 
exception of such regulations, no obstacle whatever shall 
be opposed to free navigation. 

Art. XVI. With a view to carry out the arrangements 
of the preceding article, a commission, in which Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, Kussia, Sardinia, and 
Turkey shall each be represented by one delegate, shall 
be charged to designate and to cause to be executed the 
works necessary below Isatcha, to clear the mouths of 
the Danube, as well as the neighboring parts of the sea, 
from the sands and other impediments which obstruct 
them, in order to put that part of the river and the said 
parts of the sea in the best possible state for navigation. 

In order to cover the expenses of such works, as well 
as of the establishments intended to secure and to facili- 
tate the navigation at the mouths of the Danube, fixed 
duties, of a suitable rate, settled by the commission by a 
majority of votes, may be levied on the express condition 
that, in this respect as in every other, the flags of all 
nations shall be treated on the footing of perfect equality. 

Art. XVII. A commission shall be established, and 
shall be composed of delegates of Austria, Bavaria, the 
Sublime Porte, and Wurttemberg (one for each of those 
powers) , to whom shall be added commissioners from the 
three Danubian principalities, whose nomination shall 
have been approved by the Porte. This commission, 
which shall be permanent, (1) shall prepare regulations 
of navigation and river oolice; (2) shall remove the 
impediments, of whatever nature they may be, which still 
prevent the application to the Danube of the arrange- 
ments of the treaty of Vienna; (3) shall order and cause 
to be executed the necessary works throughout the whole 
of the river,; and (4) shall, after the dissolution of the 
European commission, see to maintaining the mouths of 
the Danube and the neighboring parts of the sea in a 
navigable state. 
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Art. XVIII. It is understood that the European com- 
mission shall have completed its task and that the river 
commission shall have finished the works described in 
the preceding article, under Nos. 1 and 2, within the 
period of two years. The signing powers assembled in 
conference having been informed of that fact shall, after 
having placed rt on record, pronounce the dissolution 
of the European commission, and from that time the 
permanent river commission shall enjoy the same powers 
as those with which the European commission shall have 
until then been invested. 

Art. XIX. In order to insure the execution of the 
regulations which shall have been established by common 
agreement, in conformity with the principles above de- 
clared, each of the contracting powers shall have the right 
to station at all times two light vessels at the mouths of 
the Danube. 

PUBLIC ACT OF NOVEMBER 1, 1865, RATIFIED AT THE CONFERENCE 
OF PARIS ON THE 28TH OF MARCH, 1866. 

[State papers, vol. 55, pp. 93, 94, 99.] 

Art. I. All the works and establishments created in 
execution of Article XVI of the treaty of Paris of the 
30th of March, 1856, with all belonging to or depending 
from them, shall continue to be devoted exclusively to 
the use of the navigation of the Danube, and can never 
be turned aside from this object for any motive what- 
ever. To this end they are placed under the guaranty 
and protection of international law. 

Art. XXI. The works and establishments of all kinds 
created by the European commission of the Danube, or 
by the authority which shall succeed it, in execution of 
Article XVI of the treaty of Paris, particularly the 
navigation cash office at Sulina, and those which it may 
hereafter create, shall enjoy the neutrality stipulated by 
Article XI of the said treaty, and shall be in case of war 
equally respected by all the belligerents. 

The benefit of this neutrality shall be extended, with 
the obligations which spring from it, to the general in- 
spection of the navigation, to the administration of the 
port of Sulina, to the staff of the navigation cash office 
and seamen's hospital, and lastly to the technical staff 
charged with the superintendence of the works. 
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TREATY OF LONDON, ISTH OF MARCH, 1871. 

[Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty, III, p. 1921.] 

Art. IV. The commission established by Article XVI 
of the treaty of Paris, in which the powers who joined in 
signing the treaty are each lepresented by a delegate, 
and which was charged with the designation and execu- 
tion of the works necessary below Isatcha to clear the 
mouths of the Danube as well as the neighboring parts 
of the Black Sea from the sands and other impediments 
which obstruct them, in order to put that part of the 
river and the said parts of the sea in the best state for 
navigation, is maintained in its present composition. The 
duration of that commission is fixed for a further period 
of 12 years, counting from the 24th April, 1871 — that is 
to say, till the 24th April, 1883 — ^being the term of the 
redemption of the loan contracted by that commission 
under the guaranty of Great Britain, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Italy, and Turkey. 

Art. VI. As the powers which possess the shores of 
that part of the Danube where the Cataracts and the 
Iron Gates offer impediments to navigation reserve to 
themselves to come to an understanding, with the view 
of removing those impediments, the High Contracting 
Parties recognize from the present moment their right 
to levy a provisional tax on vessels of commerce of every 
flag which may henceforth benefit thereby until the ex- 
tinction of the debt contracted for the execution of the 
works, and they declare Article XV of the treaty of 
Paris of 1856 to be inapplicable to that part of the river 
for a space of time necessary for the repayment of the 
debt in question. 

Art. VII. All the works and establishments of every 
kind created by the European commission in execution 
of the treaty of Paris of 1856 or of the present treaty 
shall continue to enjoy the same neutrality which has 
hitherto protected them and which shall be equally re- 
spected for the future, under all circumstances, by the 
High Contracting Parties. The benefits of the immuni- 
ties which result therefrom shall extend to the whole 
administrative and engineering staff of the commission. 
It is, however, well understood that the provisions of 
this article shall in no way affect the right of the Sublime 
Porte to send, as heretofore, its vessels of war into the 
Danube in its character of territorial power. 
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TREATY OF BERUN, ISTH JULY, 1878. 
[Hertslet, Map 6t Europe by Treaty, IV, pp. 2791, 2792, 2793, 2794.] 

Art. XL v. The principality of Koumania restores to 
His Majesty the Emperor of Russia that portion of the 
Bessarabian territory detached from Russia by the treaty 
of Paris of 1866, bounded on the west by the mid-channel 
of the Pruth and on the south by the mid-channel of the 
Kilia Branch and the JStary-Stamboul mouth. 

Art. XL VI. The islands forming the delta of the 
Danube, as well as the Isle of Serpents, the Sandjak of 
Toultcha, comprising the districts (cazas) of Kilia, Sou- 
lina, Mahmoudi6, Isaktcha, Toultcha, Matchin, Baba- 
dagh, Hirsovo, Kustendje, Medjidie, are added to Rou- 
inania. The principality receives in addition the terri- 
tory situated to the south of the Dobroutcha as far as a 
line starting from the east of Silistria and terminating on 
the Black Sea, south of Mangalia. 

The frontier line shall be determined on the spot by 
the European commission appointed for the delimitation 
of Bulgaria. 

Art. LII. In order to increase the guaranties which 
assure the freedom, of navigation on the Danube, which 
is recognized as of European interest, the high contract- 
ing parties determine that all the fortresses and fortifica- 
tions existing on the course of the river from the Iron 
Gates to its mouths shall be razed and no new ones 
erected. No vessel of war shall navigate the Danube be- 
low the Iron Gates with the exception of vessels of light 
tonnage in the service of the river police and customs. 
The " stationnaires " of the powers at the mouths of the 
Panube may, however, ascend the river as far as Galatz. 

Art. LIII. The European commission of the Danube 
on which Roumania shall be represented is maintained in 
its functions and shall exercise them henceforth as far as 
Galatz in complete independence of the territorial au- 
thorities. 

Art. LIV. One year before the expiration of the term 
assigned for the duration of the European commission 
(24th April, 1883) the powers shall come to an under- 
standing as to the prolongation of its powers or the 
modifications which they may consider necessary to 
introduce. 

Art. LV. The regulations respecting navigation, river 
police, and supervision from the Iron Gates to Galatz 

90453—18 7 n ^ 
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shall be drawn up by the European commission, assisted 
by delegates of the riparian States, and placed in har- 
mony with those which have been or may be issued for 
the portion of the river below Galatz. 

Art. LVII. The execution of the works which have for 
their object the removal of the obstacles which the Iron 
Gates and the Cataracts place in the way of navigation 
is intrusted to Austria-Hungary. The Kiverain States 
on this part of the river shall afford every facility which 
may be required in the interest of the works. 

The provisions of the Vlth Article of the treaty of 
London of the 13th March, 1871, relating to the right of 
levying a provisional tax in order to cover the cost of 
these works, are maintained in favor of Austria-Hungary. 

TREATY OF LONDON, lOTH MARCH, 1883, 
[Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty, IV, pp. 3107-09.] 

Article I. The jurisdiction of the European commis- 
sion of the Danube is extended from Galatz to Ibraila, 
Art. II. The powers of the European commission are 
prolonged for a period of 21 years, dating from the 24th 
April, 1883. 

At the expiration of the said period the powers of 
the said commission shall continue in force by tacit pro- 
longation ("tacite reconduction") for successive terms 
of three years, unless one of the High Contracting Par- 
ties should notify, one year before the expiration of one 
of these terms of three years, the intention of proposing 
modifications in the constitution or in the powers of the 
commission. 

Art, III. The European commission shall exercise no 
effective control over those portions of the Kilia branch 
of which both banks belong to one of the Riverain States 
of that branch. 

Art. IV. With regard to that portion of the Kilia 
branch which flows between Russian and Roumanian 
territory, and in order to insure uniformity in the man- 
agement of the lower Danube, the regulations in force 
on the Soulina branch shall be applied under the superin- 
tendence of the Russian and Roumanian delegates of the 
European commission. 

Art. V. In case Russia or Roumania should undertake 
works in the Kilia branch, either in the part which 
divides their respective territories, or that which flows 
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exclusively within the territories of either of them, the 
competent authority shall communicate the plans of 
these works to the European commission with the sole 
view of establishing that they do not interfere in any 
way with the navigable state of the other branches. 

The works which have already been carried out at 
the Tchatal of Ismail remain at the charge and under 
the control of the European commission of the Danube. 

Should there be a difference of opinion between the 
Russian or Eoumaniaii authorities and the European 
commission respecting the plans of works to be under- 
taken in the Kilia branch, or a difference of opinion in 
that commission respecting any extension that it might 
be advisable to make in the works at the Tchatal of Is- 
mail, the case shall be submitted directly to the powers. 

Art. VI. It is understood that there shall be no re- 
striction upon the right of Russia to levy tolls intended 
to cover the expenses of the works undertaken by her. 

Nevertheless, with the view of providing a safeguard 
for the reciprocal interests of the navigation of the Sou- 
lina branch and on the Kilia branch, the Russian Gov- 
ernment shall put the Governments represented in the 
European commission in possession of the regulations 
respecting the tolls which they may think it advisable to 
introduce, so as to insure an understanding on the subject. 
. Art. VII. The regulations for navigation, river police^ 
and superintendence drawn up on the 2nd June, 1882, by 
the European commission of the Danube, assisted by the 
delegates of Serbia and Bulgaria, are adopted in the form 
annexed to the present treaty and declared applicable to 
that part of the Danube which is situated between the 
Iron Gates and Ibraila. 

Art. VIII. All the treaties, conventions, acts, and ar- 
rangements relating to the Danube and its mouths are 
maintained in all such of their provisions as are not abro- 
gated or modified by the preceding stipulations. 

Art. IX. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications exchanged at London, within the space of 
six months or sooner if possible.^ 

^The ratifications were exchanged on the 21st and 24th August and 
25th October, 1883, but a declaration was signed on the 23d April, 1883, 
for the maintenance of the European commission of the Danube between 
the 24th April, 1883, and the date of the exchange of the ratlflcatlona 
of this treaty. 
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REGULATION FIXING THE ORDER OF PROCEDURE OF THE EURO- 
PEAN COMMISSION OP THE DANUBE, NOVEMBER 10, 1879.^ 

I. GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

Art. 1. Each regular full session is presided over by a 
delegate, chosen by rotation, in the alphabetic order of 
the powers represented. Each delegate fills the oflBce 
of president for one session. The special sessions are 
presided over by the president of the last regular ses- 
sion. When the delegate whose turn it is to be president 
is absent at the opening of the session, the office passes 
to the delegate next in line according to the alphabetic 
order, which can not be changed. 

Art. 2. The president receives the credentials of new 
delegates. He calls the meetings and declares their open- 
ing and closure. He directs the discussions and estab- 
lishes during the meeting the text of decisions and the 
result of the vptes. 

If one of the delegates requests, the roll is called in 
alphabetic order of the powers, except that the president, 
who takes the votes, casts his vote last. 

Art. 3. During a regular full session the president 
supervises the drafting of the protocols, directs the secre- 
tariat, and signs the correspondence with the authorities. 

Art. 4. The commission holds two regular sessions 
every year and assembles for this purpose in full session 
in the first weeks of the months of May and November. 

Art. 5. The executive committee addresses to the dele- 
gates on the 1st of March and the 1st of September of 
each year a resume of the questions which are to "be dis- 
cussed in common at the next session. Every proposal 
submitted after that date is also brought promptly to 
the notice of all the delegates. 

A proposal made in the course of a session can not, as 
a rule, be discussed in the session in which it is made. 

Propositions for an increase of toll on seagoing vessels 
can only be voted in the regular session following that in 
the course of which they have been made. 

Art. 6. Delegates who do not attend a periodical ses- 
sion may vote in writing. 

Art. 7. Article 5 only applies to regular sessions. 

Art. 8. Kegular sessions can only proceed if there are 
at least five delegates present. 

1 Sturdza, Recuell, op. cit., p. 127. 
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There may be extraordinary sessions on a request sup- 
ported by five delegates. 

Art. 9. When the annual budget of receipts and ex- 
penses of the commission is not voted on in time, the 
budget of the preceding year remains in force till the 
next fall meeting. 

Art. 10. A session is not considered as closed until the 
protocols of all the meetings have been approved by the 
delegates who have taken part in them. 

A member of the commission may confide to one of his 
colleagues or to the general secretary the power of ap- 
proving for him the protocols as drafted. 

Art. 11. The j>voces-verbaux state the decisions of the 
commission and the deliberations that have preceded 
them. • 

Each delegate is entitled to have inserted in the proto- 
col his vote by writing. 

If the written vote is not formulated till after the meet- 
ing, delegates of a different opinion may have inserted 
their reserves on the points which, in their opinion, would 
not have been developed verbally by the delegate who 
has given his vote in writing. 

If the deliberations relating to the service of the per- 
sonnel and the administration, the protocols of the full 
sessions state simply the decisions taken, without men- 
tioning the votes given for or against. 

The discussion relating to such subjects is reproduced 
in detail in a separate report which is mentioned in the 
protocol and of which a manuscript copy is given to each 
delegate, for the information of his government, the 
minute remaining in the archives of the commission. 

When a person other than a delegate gives verbal 
explanations during a full session, a resume of his com- 
munication is communicated to him for revision before 
being finally inserted in the protocol. 

Art. 12. Decisions are by a majority of votes : 

{a) When it is a question of form, in particular if it 
concerns the interior service of the commission, the rela- 
tions of the commission with its employees, details of exe- 
cution of measures decided upon in commission ; 
. (&)When it is a question of modifying the tolls of 
navigation established by virtue of article 16 of the treaty 
of Paris of March 30, 1856. 
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On important questions (questions de fond) for which 
unanimity is required, decisions made unanimously by 
the delegates present become final two months after hav- 
ing been communicated to the absent delegates, unless a 
formal contrary vote is sent by one or several of these 
delegates before the expiration of the said period of two 
months. 

II. EXECUTTV^E COMMITTEE. 

Art. 13. The executive committee is composed of all 
the members present at the seat of the commission, what- 
ever their number and whatever the length of their stay. 

If there is only one member present, he has by right 
full power to dispose of urgent matters. 

Art. 14. The delegates present at the seat of the com- 
mission, in a minimum of three, as a court of the second 
and last instance, decide appeals to the commission from 
condemnations pronounced in police matters by the in- 
spector of navigation and by the captain of the port of 
Soulina. 

The appeal court is presided over by the delegate 
charged with the direction of financial affairs, or, if he 
be not present, by the delegate charged with the general 
direction of the administration. 

Art. 15. The delegates present at the seat of the com- 
mission are charged by rotation for the period of one 
month, one with the general direction of the administra- 
tion of the commission, and another with the general 
direction of its financial affairs;* the first acts with the 
title of administrative delegate (delegue a I'administra- 
tion) ; the second under that of financial delegate (de- 
legue aux finances) . 

When one of the two offices becomes vacant, it devolves 
on that one of the delegates present who has been the 
longest time without office. 

The acceptance of an office does not imply the obliga- 
tion to remain at the seat of the commission during the 
whole month. 

Art. 16. The executive committee, when it thinks 
proper, draws up a proces-verbal of its deliberations. 
These process- verbaux are entitled " Process- verbaux of 
the meeting of the executive committee of the European^ 
commission at the date of * * *." They are given a 
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regular number, under which they are carried on the 
journal of the central bureau; 

Art. 17. All directions, all orders (for supplies, work, 
etc.), instructions, and, in general, all dispositions origi- 
nating in the executive committee are put in writing. 

The miniates are signed by all the members present, but 
for current matters the signature of the two delegates in 
office is sufficient. All notes, letters, and instructions sent 
in relation to the general service are signed by the admin- 
istrative delegate, and all relative to the operation of the 
treasury by the financial delegate ; they are countersigned 
by the respective chiefs of service. 

When a member of the committee by whom a document 
should be signed is absent, it may be signed by one of his 
colleagues. 

Every signature by a delegate on any document, in- 
cluding pay orders from the commission, is preceded by 
the words " For the European Commission of the Dan- 
ube." 

Art. 18. The executive committee consults the absent 
delegates on important questions. 

If it makes decisions in cases of emergency which ex- 
ceed its executive capacity, it notifies without delay the 
absent delegates. Decisions of the committee are by a 
majority in every case in which, for decisions of the same 
character in the full meetings, a majority would suffice. 

But if, on the contrary, questions are raised for which 
the unanimity would be necessary in a full meeting, the 
committee in case of urgency refers the question by tele- 
gram to the absent delegates, whose answer is awaited 
for 10 days. If there be no answer within this time, the 
committee is authorized to put its decisions into execu- 
tion. 

Art. 19. The administrative delegate supervises es- 
peciaUy the work of the secretariat. 

Art. 20. Letters, acts, and documents addressed to the 
commission or to the executive committee are opened by 
the delegate present in the office; if no delegate be pres- 
ent, the general secretary opens ^papers received and has 
them entered in the journal or register. 

Important papers are circulated among the delegates 
present. 

At the end of each month the general secretary sends 
to the delegates who do not reside at the seat of the com- 
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mission, in a circular, a copy of the record with the docu- 
ments entered and with a summary meiition of the deci- 
sions arrived at ; but this extract does not include docu- 
ments concerning current matters or those whose com- 
munication would not interest the absent delegates. 

Art. 21. When a delegate who is alone at the seat of 
the commission has the intention of leaving, he notified 
his colleagues by telegraph as soon as his intention is 
fixed, and if no one of them is able to take his place, he 
turns over the direction of affairs to one of the chiefs of 
service at Galatz, who directs current affairs and super- 
vises the carrying out of the dicisions of the full commis- 
sion under his own responsibility ; he signs all documents, 
including pay orders. 

ni. ACCOUNTS. 

Art. 22. The accounts of the commission are kept in 
double entry. The financial delegate directs and super^ 
vises espiecially the financial part of the affairs of the com- 
missiori. * 

Art. 23. In particular he mak^s sure that expenses are 
regular and are charged correctly against the credits ii^ 
the annual budget and sees that these credits are not 
exceeded within express authority, either from the execu- 
tive committee or from the commission in full session, 
according to the dispositions of the following article. 

Art. 24. When the financial delegate determines that 
a credit voted will probably be exhausted before the time 
fixed he refers the matter to the committee, which decides 
if it is necessary to suspend the expenditure relating to 
that credit or to open a supplementary credit. Supple- 
mentary credits may be opened by the executive com- 
mittee without the necessity of consulting the absent 
delegates when those credits are charged on the general 
fund put at the disposition of the comnlittee in each 
budget for emergencies or on the different sums allowed 
for the different branches of the service. 

If, on the contrary, the supplementary credit would 
have the effect of increasing the general total of the 
expenses carried on the general budget of the year, this 
credit, whatever be its amount, can only be opened by 
the vote of the commission in full session or with the 
unanimous and preceding assent of the absent delegates 
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requested in conformity with the dispositions of the last 
paragraph of article 18 of the present regulation. [ 

This last disposition is not applicable, however, to 
financial measures' which may be the necessary conse- 
Cfuence of an emergency decision made by the committee 
in virtue of the power given to it by the second para- 
graph of article 18 of the present regulation. 

The executive committee can not transfer credits to 
the different articles of the budget. 

Art. 25. The orders of payments are made by the 
executive committee on the central treasury of the com- 
mission and on the subtreasuries. The minutes of the 
orders of payments are signed by all the members of the 
committee and the documents sent by the financial 
delegate. 

No expense may be approved by the committee as a 
gift, even within the limits of the credits in tba budget, 
without a vote of the commission in full session, except 
the small gifts, that it is usual to grant to inferior em- 
ployees when they ate discharged or in case of death to 
the widow or children or grants of a similar nature made 
from special pilot funds. 

The committee designates to the accountants the 
chiefs of service, who have power to issue orders for 
payments and regulates the form of those orders. It 
also determines the articles of the budget or th^ specifica- 
tions on which the chiefs of service are authorized to 
assign directly the expenses. Except in the case of 
article 21, no chief of service may be given the general 
authorization of approving all open credits. 

Art. 26. An examination of the operations of the 
central treasury is made at dates which are not fixed, but 
at least once a semester by the financial delegate assisted 
by at least one of the other delegates. 

An examination of the operations of the other ac- 
countants, a check of the inventories of the material exist- 
ing and in use, and of the pay rolls of the workmen are 
made at least once each semester by a delegate acting in 
the name of the executive committee, who may require 
the assistance of an employee of the financial service. 

An account is made to the commission at each full 
meeting of the verifications made during the previous 
semester. The control which the director of the central 
bureau of accounts is required to exercise is regulated by 
his instructions. 
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The commission gives a final discharge to the director 
of the central treasury on the basis of a verification made 
by at least two delegates and to the other accountants on 
the report of the financial delegate, who in his work is 
assisted by the director of the central bureau of accounts. 

Art. 27. The proposed budget of each year is regu- 
larly prepared by the executive committ^ to be pre- 
sented to the delegates at their regular meeting in the 
autumn of the preceding year. 

The reporter of a budget to be discussed may be chosen 
outside of the executive committee. 

Art. 28. The regulation of the 1st of May, 1872, is 
abrogated, with all modifications, and the present regula- 
tion enters in force on this day. 

TREATIES. 

1690 — January 26. Peace of Carlowltz, between Austria, Poland, 
Russia, Venice, and Turkey. 
Noradounghian : RecuelLd* actes Intemationaux de TKin; 

pire Ottoman, I, p. 182. 
Dumont : Corps Diplomatique, VII, pt. 2, p. 446. 
1718 — ^July 21. Peace of Passarowitz, between Turkey add Austria. 
Favorable treaty of commerce (July 27, 1718). 
Noradounghian, op. cit., I, p. 220. 
State Papers, 100, p. 721. 

Neumann : Recueil des Traites d'Autriche, I, p. 6. 
Dumont, op. cit., VIII, 1st pt., pp. 528-531. 
1739 — September 18. Peace of Belgrade, between Turkey, Austria, 
and Russia. 
Noradounghian, op. cit, I, p. 243. 
Neumann, op. cit, I, p. 9. 
1774 — ^July 21. Peace of Koutchouk-Kainardju, between Russia 
and Turkey. 
Noradounghian, op. cit, I, p. 319. 

Martens, Nouveau Recueil General de Traites, I, 1st ed.. 
p. 507; IV, p. 606, 2d ed., II, p. 286. 
1779 — May 13. Treaty of Teschen, between Austria and Prussia. 

Neumann, op. cit., I, p. 243. 
1783 — ^June 21. Treaty of commerce and navigation between Rus- 
sia and Turkey, signed at Constantinople. 
Noradounghian, op. cit, I, p. 351. 
Martens, op. cit., II, 1st ed., p. 373 ; III, 2d ed., p. 615. 
State Papers, XIII, p. 902 ; also 100, p. 766. 
1784 — February 24. Sened in favor of Austrian commerce with 
Ottoman Empire. 
Noradounghian, op. cit., I, p. 379. 
Martens, op. cit.. Ill, p. 720. 
State Papets, 100, p. 728. 
1791 — August 4. Peace of Sistova, between Turkey and Russia. 
Noradounghian, op. cit, II, p. 6. 
Martens, op. cit., V, 1st ed., p. 18 ; V, 2d ed., p. 245. 
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1792 — ^Januarj' 9. Peace of Jassy, between Russia and Turkey. 
Noradounghian, op. cit, II, p. 16. 
Martens, op. clt., V, 1st ed., p. 58; V, 2d ed., p. 291. 
State Papers, XIII, p. 902 (in a footnote). 
1807 — July 7, 9. Treaty of Tilsit, between France and Russia (July 
7), between France and Prussia (July 9). Annulled May 
30, 1814. 
(See Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty, Vol. I, p. 25.) 
1812 — ^March 14. Treaty of alliance, between Austria and France, 
guaranteeing the integrity of tlie Ottoman Empire. 
Noradounghian, op. cit, II, p. 85. 
1812 — ^May 28. Treaty of Bucharest, between Russia and Turkey. 
Noradounghian, op. cit., II, p. 86. 
Martens, op. cit. III, p. 397. 
Hertslet op. cit. III, p. 2031. 
1826 — October 7. Convention of Akkerman, between Russia and 
Turkey, explanatory of the treaty of Bucharest. 
Noradounghian, op. cit, II, p. 116. 
State Papers, XIII, p. 899. 
Hertslet, op. cit., I, p. 747. 
1829 — September 14. Treaty of Adrianople, between Russia and 
Turkey. 
Noradounghian, op., cit., II, p. 166. 
State Papers, XVI, p. 647. 
Hertslet, op. cit, II, p. 813. 
Martens, op. cit., VIII, p. 143. 
1838 — July 3. Treaty of commerce and navigation, between Great 
Britain and Austria. 
State Papers, XXVI, p. 677. 
1840 — July 25. Treaty of St. Petersburg, between Russia and 
Austria. 
State Papers, XXVIII, p. 1060. 
Hertslet, op. cit., II, p. 1016. 
Martens, op. cit., I, p. 208. 
1851 — ^December 2. Treaty between Austria and Bavaria. 

Martens, op. cit, 162, p. 71. 
1853 — June 30. Declaration of Russian-Bavarian Governments. 

Wurm, Vier Briefe, p. 34. 
1854 — June 14. Military convention with Porte (Austria and Tur- 
key). 
Noradounghian, op. cit, II, p. 423. 
State Papers, XLIV, p. 90. 

Martens, op. cit, 15, p. 594 ; also p. 598 for additional arti- 
cle to treaty of alliance. 
1854 — December 2. Treaty of alliance, between Austria, France, 
and Great Britain. 
State Papers, XLIV, p. 22. 
Hertslet, op. cit, II, p. 1221. 
1856 — March 30. Treaty of Paris, between Russia and Turkey, 
Great Britain, France, and Sardinia. 
State Papers, XLIV, p. 8. 
Hertslet op. clt., II, p. 1257. 
Noradounghian, op. clt., Ill, p. 70. 
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1858 — August 19. Convention between Great Britain and Turkey 
signed at Paris (riparian treaty). 
State Papers, XLVIII, p. 70. 
Hertslet, op. cit., II, p. 1329. 
Martens, op. clt., 16, p. 14. 
Noradounghian, op. cit., Ill, p. 109- 
1865 — November 2. Public act of 1865, between Austria, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Prussia, Russia, and Turkey, relat- 
ing to navigation of mouths of Danube. 
State Papers, LV, p. 87. 
Martens, op. cit., 18, p. 144. 
Noradounghian, op. cit. III, p. 240, 
1871— March 18. Treaty of Lcmdon, between Great Britain, Aus- 
tria, France, Germany (Prussia), Italy, Russia, Turkey, 
* * * relative to Black Sea and Danube. 
Statfe Papers, LXI. 
Hertslet, op. cit., Ill, p. 1919. 
Noradounghian, op. cit.. Ill, p. 333. 
1877 — April 16. Treaty between Russia and Roumania (passage of 
Russian troops through Roumania). 
Hertslet, op. dt., IV, p. 257a 
1878 — March 3. Treaty of San Stefano (preliminary treaty of 
peace between Russia and Turkey). 
Hertslet, op. clt., IV, p. 2674. 
Noradounghian, op. cit, III, p. 509. 
U. S. Foreign Relations, 1878, p. 866 (transl.). 
1^8^ July 13. Treaty of Berlin, between Great Britain, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and Turkey, 
for the settlement of the affairs of the East 
" State Papers, LXIX, p. 749. 

Hertslet, op. cit., IV, p. 2759. 
Noradounghian, op. cit, IV, p. 175. 
U. S. Foreign Relations, 1878, p. 895 (transl.). 
1883 — March 10. Treaty relative to the navigation of the Danube, 
signed at London, between Great Britain, Austria-Hun- 
gary, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and Turkey. 
Hertslet, op. clt., IV, p. 3104. 
Noradounghian, op. clt., IV, p. 307. 

TABLES. 

I. — Tahle of receipts of the commission of the DanuhCy 1910-1914. 



Year. 


Receipts of the 
commission. 


Expenses. 


Surplus.i 


1910.. 


Francs. 
3,132,466.75 
3,775,484.03 
2,517,701.91 
2,430,888.60 
1,926,275.34 


Francs. 
2,847,400.21 
3,637,577.82 
3,623,109.95 
2,473,576.80 
2,290,072.84 


Francs. 
769,389.75 


1911 


1,163,792.80 


1912 . .. 


429,676.93 


1913 


672,286.30 


1914 


374,497.00 







1 In the surpluses appear the preceding sums; also the value of the works done in the 
course of the year. Tne table above gives the figures since 1910; for figures since 1861, 
when the tolls were established, see Baicoianu, l^e Danube, p. 114. 
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Tolls for vessels. 


Tonnage of vessels. 


Loading at SouUna (tolls). 


In the ports above Sou- 
lina (tolls). 




1860 


1883 


1890 


1902 


1884 


1890 


1902 


30 at 100 tons 


Francs. 

0.75 
1.00-2.00 
1.00-2.50 
1.0O-2.7O 
1.00-3.00 
1.00-3.26 


Francs. 


F ancs. 


Francs. 


Francs. 


Francs. 


Francs. 


100 at 150 tons 














ISO at 200 tons... . 














201 at 260 tons 


0.92 
1.16 

"i.'36" 
1.48 
1.62 
1.66 
1.60 






1.16 
1.40 






261 at 300 tons. . . 










Above 300 tons 


055 

""'.ih' 




1.10 

"'i'.zo' 




301 at 400 tons 


, 0.30 


1.60 
1.72 
1.84 
1.88 
1.92 
1.96 


0.55 


401 at 500 tons 






501 at 600 tons 






«01 at 700 tons 




1.10 


"".m 


1.70 

"i.'so' 

1.90 




701 at 800 tons 




1.10 


Above 800 tons. 






801 at 1,000 tons 




1.64 


1.20 
1.25 






Above 1,000 tons . . . 








1.40 


1.001 at 1,500 tons 






.90 
1.10 






170 


Above 1,5CC ions . . . 





























Baicoianu, op. cit., p. 113. 
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III. DANUBE QUESTIONS. 

8i^5tto2* ^Ti The treaty of Paris of 1856 provided for the freedom 
the river. ^f navigation on the whole river and for an interna- 
tional organ, the riparian commission, to organize and 
guarantee that freedom. The historical development of ^ 
the Danube question, however, has resulted in a division 
of the river among a large number of different regimes 
and has secured the actual freedom of navigation only 
on the lower river.^ 

I. From the point where the river becomes navigable 
in German territory to Passau on the Austrian border 
the river is German, in the States of Wurttemberg and 
Bavaria, with the rights of free navigation secured to 
Austrian steamers by the treaty of 1851 between Austria, 
Bavaria, and Wurttemberg. In each State its local river 
regulations govern. 

II. From Passau to the point where the river becomes 
a boundary between Serbia and Austria the river is regu- 
lated by the Austrian river regulations in the Austrian 
lands, by Hungarian in the Himgarian lands, with the 
right of navigation in Germany imder the treaty, and 
rights secured to Serbia under the treaty of 1882 and 
to Eoumania and Bulgaria by treaties of commerce. 

III. The river between the point where it is the bound- 
ary between Serbia and Austria to Moldowa at the head 
of the Cataracts is under the special regime of the treaty 
between Serbia and Austria of February 22, 1882. Free- 
dom of navigation to the contracting States is guaran- 
teed, no intiernational river authority created, and the 
administration left in the hands of each contracting 
State in its own waters. 

IV. The Iron Gates Cataracts section is subject to the 
Hungarian regulations and tolls and under the Hun- 
garian authorities, except for the Roumanian territory in 
which the regulations are not applied. 

1 Sturdza, Recueil des Documents relatlfs a la llberte de navigation du 
Danube, p. 151, passim. ; Demorgny, La Question du Danube. 
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V. From the Iron Gates to Braila Koumania holds the 
whole northern bank and on the lowest portion holds 
both banks. Serbia and Bulgaria each hold a part of 
the southern bank, and the jurisdiction of each State goes 
to the middle of the river. There is no common regula- 
tion and no common river authority. Navigation is free 
to all flags under the treaty of Paris. 

VI. Braila to Soulina, including the St. Georges arm, 
is under the control of the European commission; navi- 
gation is free to all flags ; and the international authority 
controls navigation and improvement of the river. 

' VII. On that part of the Kilia arm which forms the 
boundary between Kussia and Koumania navigation is 
free to all flags, under the treaties of Paris, and London, 
1883, and the regulations of the European commission 
are enforced by the Kussian and Roumanian authorities. 
Russia and Roumania have control of works of improve- 
ment. 

VIII. On the Kilia arm and Kilia delta, wholly under 
Russian territory, the navigation is free, but Russia had 
the right to regulate navigation, to carry out improve- 
ments and fix tolls for their use. 

The Kilia arm should be returned to the jurisdiction of ^^^ •'^ 
the European commission. The Russians have done little 
to4mprove it, and the breaking up of the Russian Empire 
makes it unlikely that they will do more. If Roumania 
gets Bessarabia, Russia will have no more territorial 
rights on this part of the river and the European com- 
mission should control it, as it does the other Roumanian 
mouths of the river. 

The European commission is an international ^^rgani-^^^^P^**"* 
zation composed of representatives of the Great Powers, 
with Roumania added since 1878, because the whole juris- 
diction of the commission is within her territory and 
because the seat of the commission is at Galatz, a. Rou- 
manian port. The exercise of the powers of the commis- 
sion causes friction with Roumanian authorities, and the 
relations of the commission with Roumania involve a 
large amount of correspondence, so that the Roumanian 
commissioner is a very important and active member of 
the commission. The commission now controls the mari- 
time part of the river only. The interest of the maritime 
powers and the peculiar situation of Roumania justify 
its being made permanent without a change in principle 
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of its representation. Turkey, however, as no longer a 
riparian, and without large navigation interests on the 
Danube, should no longer have representation, and, if 
Austria-Hungary is dissolved into a number of smaller 
states, her place will, from the force of circumstances, be 
also vacant. If Russia ceases to exist as a great power 
and loses Bessarabia, and so her bank ownership, the 
reason for her retaining a seat on the commission will 
disappear. 
The middle The middle river extends from Braila, where the juris- 
diction of the European commission ends, to the Iron 
Gates. Roumania, Serbia, and Bulgaria are riparians. 
There is now no regulation and no common authority, 
with the result that each State may do as it pleases in 
the improvement or regulation of the waterway. For 
most of the distance the river is a boundary, so that the 
authority of each State extends to the middle of the 
thalweg, and consequently with the sand banks that form 
in the river and danger of a change in the thalweg the sit- 
uation, both as to rules of navigation and engineering 
regulations, is very unsatisfactory. The navigation on 
this stretch of the river is principally in the hands of 
foreigners, Greeks, Austrians, and English in the ma- 
jority, though Roumanians have a considerable river fleet 
and the Bulgarians and Serbians have some vessels. 
Navigation is free for all flags, and this is the principal 
point to be regarded. The need for improvement on the 
river is not imperative, and, as the work is done partly 
by the Roumanian Government, navigation con<iitions 
seem fairly satisfactory and barges of over 1,500 tons are 
• commonly used in long tows. A common rule of naviga- 

tion is important for this part of the river. Based on the 
regulation of 1882 which was approved by the riparian 
states, it should not be difficult to draft a comanon rule 
of navigation and police which would be acceptal^le to 
the European commission and to the riparian states. The 
power to modify the regulations could be lodged in the 
European commission if a riparian commission is im- 
practicable. 

Such a check upon abuse would probably prove effec- 
tive as long as the commission is composed of the Great 
Powers and maintains its high reputation for justice and 
efficiency. 
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The position of Austria-Hungary at the Iron Gates ^"^ ^*^ 
will certainly need consideration and modification. The 
reasonable cost of the improvements which, though evi- 
dently not entirely satisfactory, have greatly aided navi- 
gation, as is proved by the increase in traffic, should be 
allowed to the Hungarian Government in the final settle- 
ment; but the power of that Government to determine 
the amount of tolls and the method of assessing them 
should not be continued. In view of the probable great 
difficulties of securing an agreement between Roumania, 
Serbia, Bulgaria, and Austria-Hungary as to what are 
reasonable tolls, the most eflPective means would be to 
apportion the cost among the riparian States on the basis 
of the relative amount of shipping under each flag using 
the improvements and do away with the tolls. If tolls 
are to be continued to pay for the works, then these 
States should be allowed six months in which to deter- 
mine the tolls, and if they do not agree within that time 
the European commission should be authorized to fix the 
tolls. Modifications should be made only by agreement 
of the States concerned, with the right of any one to 
appeal for a modification to the commission, which should 
have final decision in case of such appeal. If the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire is broken up and the Jugo-Slav State * 

succeeds to Hungary's bank of the Danube, then either 
the riparian States should assume the debt, paying each 
its proportion^ or a neutral body, preferably the Euro- 
pean commission, should fix and collect tolls at the Iron 
Gates, turning over the proceeds to the appropriate Gov- 
ernment until the cost has been met. 

The Serbo-Hungarian stretch of the river is now con-AuatAa^H* n^ 
trolled under the treaty of 1882 by each State on its own *^°^^* 
bank. If a riparian commission is established for the 
middle river it would be well to continue jurisdiction of 
such commission to the point where the Danube ceases to 
be the boundary between Serbia and Austria-Hungary and 
to give to Austria-Hungary in that case a riparian, a repre- 
sentative upon that commission. In such case the com- 
mission would control the Iron Gates situation in place 
of the riparian States, with the same power in the Euro- 
pean commission in the event of disagreement in the 
riparian commission. If the Austrian Empire is broken 
up the Jugo-Slav State owning the northern bank of the 
Danube would take its place. 

90453—18—8 
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A^S^Iiin^ -^s the States existed prior to the war, the problem of 
mSy.*°^ ^®^"the Danube from the point where it ceases to be the 
boundary between Serbia and Austria-Hungary differed 
from that below this point. The only riparians were the 
German Empire and Austria-Hungary, each, in its terri- 
tory, owning both banks ; the only trade was the trade of 
those two States with the lower riparians up and down 
the river. Below this point all of the States on the river 
were interested in keeping the stream open as an outlet to 
the world's seas. Above this point, except for the interest 
of Grermany, which was not very great and which was not 
an international interest, but one that could be debated 
between the German and Austrian Empires, the question 
solely interested Austrian or German trade. From another 
point of view, however, Koumania, Serbia, and Bulgaria 
had an interest in the navigation of the upper Danube. 
Navigation. The lower river was open to the vessels of the upper 
powers, with no right on the part of the lower States to 
close it against them; this was especially true of the 
mouths of the river where freedom for all flags was 
guaranteed by the European commission. The lower 
States, therefore, should be assured reciprocity; that is, 
that their vessels be allowed the same rights on the upper 
river as are given to Austro-Hungarian vessels on the 
lower river. 
Bngineerins. The improvements in the bed of the river in Austria- 
Hungary should be left to the Austro-Hungarian authori- 
ties, provided that Austria-Hungary is willing to shoul- 
der the burden. If, however, the very heavy probable 
expense necessitated by these works of improvement is 
to be borne by river traffic, it is evident that there is 
grave danger in allowing the Austrians to lay tolls on 
vessels and cargoes as they please. Their tolls on ves- 
sels might well be so arranged as to practically prohibit 
navigation by lower riparians and their tolls upon car- 
goes be in effect a protective tariff against grain from the 
lower river. If tolls, therefore, are to be collected, they 
should be fixed by a riparian commission, with an appeal 
always to the European commission of the Danube in 
the event of disagreement. The practical effect of this 
provision would be to prevent the carrying out of these 
works unless Austria-Hungary was willing to shoulder 
the cost, or at least a large part of it, since the load upon 
river traffic would probably make the cost of transporta- 
tion by rail much lower than by water. 
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A riparian commission composed of Germany, Austria- comiiiSsion* fo? 
Hungary, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Eoumania might well be*j^«, whole 
established to draft regulations of navigation and to 
meet annually for the consideration of questions affecting 
river navigation, to hear complaints of persons interested 
in the navigation, and to recommend improvements in the 
river. Its powers should not extend to supervision of 
the regulations or police control. It would, however, be 
a very useful body, since it would keep the various States 
informed as to engineering developments on the river. 
'It would form a common ground for discussion of river 
problems, and by its annual meetings would force those 
problems to the prompt attention of the States, and 
it would also form a good medium for bringing com- 
plaints against the administration of the river regula- 
tions to the various Governments. It would also have 
the power to suggest amendments to the regulations, 
which, if they did not affect seriously the interests of one 
of the States, as would be usually the case, would be 
promptly adopted. Where important interests of the 
States' were affected there would be an opportunity for 
discussion and for common action, which would in many 
cases be effective. 

If the Austro-Hungariah monarchy is dissolved, then^j^^s^^Pj^^^ 
the need of a riparian commission is imperative, arid iugj}*'^ m on- 
such a case it would be well to let the European commis- 
sion appoint some of its technical employees to serve in 
the committee which drafts the river regulations. The 
European commission might also be given the power to 
draft a river regulation act itself if the riparian States 
could not agree. Its powers, however, should not be ex- 
tended over the whole river, as in this event the various 
riparian States would be entitled to representation on the 
commission, which would seriously impair its usefulness. 

In any case the freedom of Commerce and freedom of Freedom of 

y , navigation. 

navigation for all flags on the Danube should be again 
emphasized in the treaty and should be so explicitly 
stated that the Austrian interpretation of the treaty of 
Paris, that freedom of navigation extends only to ripa- 
rians, will be forever settled. 

Experience in two wars, 1877 and 1914, has conclu- ^j^Nenuraiiaa^ 
sively shown that neutralization of the Danube is imprac- '^^«'' 
ticable. If troops are to be allowed to cross the river, if 
shore batteries can bombard forts and towns on the hos- 
tile opposite bank, then reasonable means of defense on 
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the water should not be prohibited. The existing treaty 
limitations (treaty of Berlin, Article LII) cm fortifica- 
tions and the use of waxdiips on the river were never 
effectively ^iforced, and their result has been to limit 
the freedom of Eoumania to protect her own territory. 
Warships of a belligerent power should have no treaty 
right to use the territorial waters of a neutral riparian 
State, except that in peace times the upper riparians 
should be entitled to pass their war vessels up and down. 
Otherwise, with the mouths of the river in Roumanian 
territory, Bulgaria and Serbia could get no ships in and 
out of their Danube waters. The neutrality of the works 
and personnel of the European commission, however, 
should be continued in the interest of the world trade 
which they serve. Especially during a local war will 
this protection be important, and, furtiiermore, any in- 
jury will give rise to a duty to r^mir damage, even 
though caused by a legitimate act of war. 
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THE DANUBE. 
IV. CONFERENCE OF BUDAPEST. 

[September 4, 1916.] 

Invitations for this conference were sent to the States 
bordering on the Danube and Black Sea, except Russia 
and Serbia. AH, including Roumariia, accepted the in- 
vitation, but she became a belligerent before the con- 
ference met. The conference after full discussion united 
in the following conclusions : 

I. (1) In spite of the great improvements of the 
navigability of the river from Ratisbon to the Iron Gates, 
the necessary depth of at least 6 feet has not been at- 
tained everywhere and the Governments should seek to 
secure it. 

(2) The conference considers it necessaiy that for the 
future improvement of the channel, by agreement of the 
riparian States, the same depth of water for the longest 
possible stretches shall be assured. 

(3) Constructions in the water, including water 
powers, should not endanger the navigability of the 
stream. 

(4) The conference declares that it is necessary on 
hydrotechnical grounds that the delta of the Danube, 
including all three arms, should be regulated as a whole 
for the bettering of the navigability of the mouths of 
the river. 

The construction and maintenance of the works to 
keep the depth of the stream at 6 feet are to be car- 
ried out by the individual States. The expense ©f those 
works shall entitle none of these States to charge any 
tolls either on boats or cargoes. 

II. (1) The principle of free navigation on the 
Danube is to be upheld for all the future and to be de- 
veloped as far as possible. 

(2) Each riparian State must supply suitable landing 
places and harbors. To pay for the necessary costs of 
their maintenance and Supervision tolls may be charged 
which shall not be more than the cost. 
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(3) The Governments of the riparian States as soon 
us possible should prepare a treaty of Danube naviga- 
tion based on the principle of free navigation. 
. (4) A Danube commission of representatives of the 

riparian States should be appointed for the supervision 
and guaranty of the Danube navigation and for the 
guaranty of the execution of the Danube treaty. The 
commission should draft a navigation police regulation 
and lay it before the Governments. In other points its 
power should be as nearly as possible that of the cen- 
tral commission for Rhine navigation in Mannheim. 

(5) The Danube commission shall annually report to 
the States and in cases requiring prompt action report 
immediately. It shall also make suggestions for the im- 
provement of the Danube navigation.^ 

^Kende, Die Donaustrasse, article in WeltwirtschaftUches Archiv, X, 
1917, pp. 272-273. 
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THE DANUBE. 
V. CANAL AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS. 

The waterways of western Europe are in three groups : ^atem^s. ^ ' 

(1) The southern group, the Danube and its tributaries; 

(2) the northwestern group, the Rhine, Ems, and Weser; 

(3) the northern group, the Elbe and the whole of Ger- 
many east of the Elbe, including Bohemia. These three 
sections of the central European water system are not 
connected with one another, except for the small Bava- 
rian Ludwig's Canal, between the Main and the Danube, ^J;"^'^*® ^" 
which was opened to traffic in 1845. This canal takes 

boats with a burden of 127 tons, and its unimportance is 
shown by the fact that in 1910 its principal port, Nurem- 
berg, had a business of only 27,000 tons.^ The needs of 
the war have increased commerce on thig canal, espe- 
cially through trade. In the first half of 1915, 8,000 tons 
of foreign wheat passed through it to the Rhine from 
Ratisbon.2 

Previous to the great war there had been several plans 
to connect these different groups of waterways, but none 
had been successfully carried through. In 1901 a canal p^^^*'**" 
project was approved by the Austrian Government and 
Parliament under which the the Danube was to be con- 
nected with the Elbe by way of the Moldau, and by an- 
other canal with the Oder and the Vistula, thus linking 
up the whole of the internal European waterways, so far 
as was possible on Austrian territory. Work was to be 
begun in 1904 and the canals were to be finished in 1924, 
at a cost of 1,041,000,000 crowns ($239,200,000). The 
minimum depth of the canals and improved rivers was to 
be 6 feet, and they were to carry 600-ton boats. But 
nothing was accomplished. The difficulty of finding the 
money, the objection of the Austrian railroad administra- 
tion that the income of the State railroads would be seri- 
ously cut down, opposition on the part of many interests, 

^Richard Hennig, Das Mitteleuropalsche Binnen Schiffartsnetz, Geog- . 
raphiscbe Zeitschrlft. 23d year, pp. 63-64. 

sRende, Die Donaostrasse, article in Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, X, 
1917, p. 262. 
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particularly the agrarians, who feared the competition of 
cheap Eussian and Roumanian wheat; a jealousy between 
the different parts of the Empire as to which canal 
should first be begun, proved obstacles that could not be 

pjjjj^*'**" overcome.^ In Bavaria the question of an improvement 
in the Ludwig Canal was also being vigorously agitated, 
but no definite result had been accomplished at the break- 
ing out of the great European war.^ 
Wat expert- The experience of the war brought to the German and 
Austrian statesmen, business men, and economists the 
importance of having a water route not subject to naval 
attack, to the food and raw material-producing lands of 
the Balkans and Black Sea. The demand upon the rail- 
roads for military purposes was enormous, and the great 

Bons for Sin^ need for other means of transport throughout the coun- 
tries of the quadruple alliance aroused the patriotism as 
well as the interest of the people. 

A great connecting water route from the Empire to 
the Black Sea, through which thousand-ton boats could 
pass without discharging, would greatly facilitate the 
transfer of munitions to Turkey and Asia, and returning 
w ould bring food supplies and raw materials to Germany 
and Austria. If it be correct that a hundredth part of 
the existing German- Austrian waterways fleet could on 
one trip provision 20 army corps for a month,* the mili- 
tary advantages of such a waterway are striking. Im- 
peding frosts come in winter, when campaigns are not 
wont to be very active, and a wise use of railroad material 
will tide over the season of low water. No less an expert 
than Marshal Von Moltke said in 1875 : " Since in any 
particular military situation there can not be too much 
transport material, from the military standpoint the 
care and development of waterways in connection with 
tailroads is to be strongly approved."* The author who 
quoted him, speaking of the great European water sys- 
tem, says that no doubt can exist that these waterways 
are, from a military point of view, very desirable and 
advantageous.' 

* Keode, op. cit., pp. 218, 219 ; E. Rogocszy, Projecte elnea Grosschl- 
fartsweges Nordsee-Schwartze Meer, In Petermann's Mlttellungen, Novem- 
ber, 1916, p. 408. 

« Hennig, op. cit., pp. 66, 67. 

sHennlg, op. cit., p. 70. 
' *Ibld., p. 76. 

8 Ibid., p. 75. 
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Another object in view in linking up the Danube with pa.^****^ ^^^ 
the German waterways was the importance of the con- 
nection for the Mittel-Europa plan. If a waterway with 
cheap freights could be constructed through Mittel Europa 
one-third as long as the seaway from the Black to the 
North Sea, the raw materials and foodstuffs of the Black 
Sea and Asia Minor would find their way into the Ger- 
man and Austrian industrial towns and the competition 
of England or Belgium by the sea route for the trade of 
the near east would be lessened. The close commercial 
life which was to aid the political union of the middle 
European States would be greatly developed and in ad- 
dition great markets in the Balkans and Turkey could 
be secured for the manufacturers of Germany, while the 
products of southeastern agriculture and mines would 
feed the people and supply the workshops on the Rhine 
and Oder. Eatisbon would again be the connecting 
point between east and west, between the German and 
the Turkish Empires.^ Says a German writer: "The 
commercial union, Berlin-Bagdad, with the improvement 
of southeast Europe and Asia Minor, would create a 
trade down the Danube of manufactured goods in ex- 
change for cotton, wheat, minerals, and petroleum com- 
ing upstream." Another author writes: "I consider it 
possible to draw the trade of the Black Sea and also of 
Asia Minor to the water route of the Danube and its 
canal system * * * especially the trade with heavy 
goods." "This waterway from Haider (opposite Con- 
stantinople) and the Black Sea ports via Galatz to 
Vienna and Eatisbon, not the much-advertised railroad 
route, Berlin-Bagdad, .can even in normal peace times 
become the commercial-political backbone of a commer- 
cial empire of Mittel Europa and Asia Minor." ^ 

Ambitious plans have been laid to connect these great Canai proj- 
water systems. The chief route is the Main-Danub3 ^^^ 
Canal, which with necessary improvements on the Main 
and Danube will allow 1,000-ton boats to pass from the 
Ehine manufacturing cities and coal mines to the Bal- 
kans without unloading. A connecting line is planned 
by way of the Werra, a tributary of the Weser, to bring 

iKende, op. clt, p. 237. 

a See Zoepfl, cited In Kende, op. cit., p. 237, and other citations. 
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Bremen into direct relation with the Danube. This 
canal is wholly Grerman.^ 

Two plans are proposed for the Elbe-Danube Canal. 
One would join the Danube to the Moldau by the Aus- 
trian Canal, then by a deepened Moldau- connect with 
the Elbe in Bohemia. The high watershed over which 
such a system would have to pass, necessitating 100 
locks, is, from the point of view of cost and operation, a 
sorious objection,^ so another plan is suggested — to carry 
11 canal along the March from the Danube. This route 
is much longer, but the gradient is less, only 50 locks 
would be required, and it will open directly into the Elbe. 
A branch of this same March Canal would extend to the 
Oder and another to the Vistula,' thus opening up a 
direct route for 1,000-ton boats between Hamburg and 
Soulina and providing a through waterway from the 
Silesian and Bohemian manufacturing districts and the 
Silesian coal fields to the Danube lands.* 

The principal difficulty with the plan is its very great 
cost.° To connect the Khine and lower Danube with a 
6-foot waterway accommodating 1,000-ton boats is esti- 
mated at about 2,000,000,000 marks ($250,000,000) ; the 
Main-Danube Canal is calculated at 650,000,000 marks; 
the Weser connection at 350,000,000; and 300,000,000 to 
400,000,000 will be needed to improve the channel on the 
Danube. These estimates are all considered low, in view 
of probable costs after the war, so that the figure of 
2,000,000,000 marks is taken as a more reasonable guess. 
The Moldau-Danube Canal was estimated in 1901 in the 
Austrian project at 275,000,000 crowns; the March Canal 
to the Oder and Vistula, with the connection to the Elbe, 
was then put at 6^6,000,000 crowns. If only this latter 
is constructed, the cost should be increased now to at 
least 1,000,000,000 crowns. 
Ice harbors. Another objection is the ice, which closes the upper 
Danube every winter and which will make necessary 
expensive winter harbors and the tying up of transpor- 
tation during a part of the winter.® The added cost, 

1 Kende, op. cit., p. ^261 passim. 

* German Trade and the War, Department cf Commerce, MUc, 65, 1918, 
p. 103. 

•Kende, op. cit., p. 265. 

* For the Canals, see Kende, op. cit. ; German Trade and the War ; 
Ragocszy, op. cit., p. 408. 

» Kende, op. cit., p. 238. 
« Ibid., pp. 256-257. 
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therefore, of these winter harbors and of the increase in 
harbor accommodations to care for the expected increase 
in traffic, both on the southern Danube and in the Cen- 
tral Empires, must be added to the enormous cost of 
river regulation and canal building. 

The condition of Germany and Austria after the war 
would hardly make it seem probable that such great 
sums of money can be raised and spent upon these canal 
improvements, or that the labor force can be found to 
execute them without injury to other public improvement 
projects.^ 

These- canals must also compete for capital and labor 
with other great canals, connecting the Khine with East- 
ern Germany and with the projects to link up the Polish 
waterways with the Oder, and not only with canals alone 
but with other necessary works, public and private. Fur- 
thermore, they will compete for local traffic with the 
State railways which, as has already been remarked, was 5^^*^ ^^' 
a serious obstacle in Austria-Hungary and has been re- 
cently mentioned by the Prussian Minister of Public 
Works as a question which would have to be considered 
in connection with a comparatively small project.^ 

Another difficulty in securing the construction of ^he^^J^<j^^^ 
canal will be the same jealousy between various sections 
which contributed to the failure of the Austrian plan. 
Hamburg wants the Elbe-Danube Canal as the Rhine- 
Danube Canal will help the Rhine cities, whereas the 
Elbe Canal will aid the great towns on the North Sea.* 
For Prussia, the Danube-Oder Canal, aiding the great 
Prussian-Silesian coal' and manufacturing territory, 
would be most useful. The break-up of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, disposing finally of the bridge to Asia, 
will undoubtedly have its influence in quenching enthu- 
siasm for the work. 

If the Mitteleuropa plan is shattered, so that its " com- 
mercial backbone" is no longer important, if military 
necessity ceases to be a dominant motive, the artificial 
stimuli of the canal system disappear, and it will depend 
wholly upon its economic value. The most important 
question which will then have to be considered, after that 
of raising the capital, will be competition with the sea 

^Edwards, W. D., Die Donau Probleme, in Weltwirtschaftllches Archly, 
May 15, 1918, p. 480. 

«WeBer Zeitung, Feb. 5, 1918. 

''Nord Deutscher Allgemeine Zeitung, May 11, 1918. 
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Sea freight, route. Before the war sea freight was so much less than 
river freight and conditions of transport were so much 
better that there was no important through transport to 
the upper Danube,* and unless sea freights remain per- 
manently very high the competitive power of the middle 
European waterway would seem to be very small. At 
present there is little through freight from Roumania 
reaching Vienna or Budapest, less arriving at Ratisbon 
(Regensburg).^ 

Furthermore, the trade of the Balkan lands is so small 
in comparison with that of other parts of the world that, 
from a purely commercial point of view, so great an ex- 
pense would scarcely be justified. Tables given by a 
German writer show this strikingly:^ 



Importations of the Danube lands from Oerniany in comparison 

with their total imports in the year 1911, 

[In millions of marks.] 



Total 
imports. 



Imported 

from 
Germany. 



Percentage 
of total 
import. 



Austria-Himgary, 

Roumania 

Serbia 

Bulgaria 



2,783.9 

327.8 

92.3 

161.0 



917.8 
91.4 
21.3 
23.9 



23 
15 



Total importation of the most important German markets in com- 
parison with their import from Germany in the year 1911, 

[In millions of marks.] 





Total 
imports. 


Imported 

from 
Germany. 


Percentage 
import. 


Australia 


1,326.3 
2,086.3 
1,940.6 
6,414.3 
2,509.3 
1,485.6 
1 080.4 
534.0 


79.7 
99.5 
42.9 
639.8 
625.4 
255.9 
152.0 
85.4 


e 


British India 


5 


Canada . . , 


2 


Union 


10 


Russia 


25 


Argentina 


IS 


Brazil 


15 


Chile 


17 







To increase the purchasing power of the Balkan and 
the Turkish Provinces would require development of 
mines, irrigation, and other agricultural improvements, 
meaning a large capital investment, which Germany 
will scarcely be in a position to supply. 

^Eende, op cit., p. 248, passim, and citations. 
2 Die Zelt, May 12, 1918. 
«Jffidwards, op clt., p. 482. 
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A consideration in the event that these works are built j, j^^ n*c e? Bei' 
will be the situation of France, if Alsace-Lorraine isfi2d'to°the^ci' 
united to her, and of Holland and Belgium, with respect '^*- 
to this great line of communication. France then as a 
riparian on the Ehine nearly opposite to the point where 
the Main enters that river, Holland, riparian to the lower 
river, and Belgium connected by canals with the Rhine 
water system should be assured the right of navigation 
with their own boats along this great waterway if it 
ever becomes, as its friends hope, an important link in 
international trade. Particularly as regards the grain 
trade of Holland and Belgium, the most important ele- 
ment in Rouinanian export commerce, the inland water- 
way might be of importance and neither State would 
have any right under international law or under any 
existing treaty to claim admission to the canals for its 
boats. In practice, however, this does not seem a very 
important consideration, since the navigation by sea will 
probably always remain much cheaper than that by in- 
land waterway. 

The general question of rights on inland ^fl-terways^int^rt of 
and canal systems connecting international waters is of Btatee. 
interest to the United States in view of the Champlain 
Canal in New York, uniting the Hudson to Lake Cham- 
plain, and to the St. Lawrence in Canada, the St. Marys, 
St. Clair Flats, and Welland Canals, perhaps also the 
mooted Chicago-Mississippi ship canal. 

No attempt has been made to do more than sketch some 
of the political conditions affecting this subject. The 
break-up of Austria and the probable poverty of Ger- 
many mg^kes the project very unlikely of realization. 
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APPENDIX I. 
SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES. . 

Accounts and Papers.— 1872, Vol. LXX, Report on improvement of Danube; 
1894, Vol. XC, Further report on the Improvements made in the navigation oi 
the Danube, 1878-1893 ; 1907, Vol. LXXXVII, Report on operation of European 
commission on 'the Danube;. 

Comment. — ^These reports are made by the retiring English commissioner and 
are short statements of the wOrk of the commission, principally its engineering 
work. They are of great value. 

Accounts a^d Papers. — 1878. Vol. LXXXII (Turkey), treaties and other 
documents relating to navigation of the Danube, 1856-1875. 

Comment. — Contains translations of the portions relating to the Danube of 
the treaty of Paris of 1856* Isle of Serpents and Delta Islands, protocol of 
January 6, 1857, and treaty of June 19, 1857. Riparian treaty of November 7, 
1857. Protocols Nos. 14, 18, and 19 of Paris conference of 1858. Addi- 
tional act to the riparian treaty, November 1, 1859. Protocol of Septem- 
ber 6, 1859, requesting the Austrian and Turkish Governments to report 
their action on the riparian treaty at the request of the Russian Government 
supported by the other powers. Public act of 1865. Protocols 3, 6, and 7 of 
the conference of 1866 in regard to the European commission. Order in coun- 
cil giving i)ower and jurisdiction to British consuls to enforce the public act 
of 1865. Danube works loan treaty, 1868, and the act of Parliament authorizing 
it. Treaty of 1871. Regulations and tolls of 1875. 

Baicoianu, C.-l. — Le Danube, 1917, Paris, 294 pp., Librarie de la Societe du 
Recueil Sirey, Leon Tenin, directeur (French). 

Comme**t. — A study by a Roumanian of the political, commercial, historical, 
and legal situation upon the river. It is strongly from the Roumanian stand- 
point, but contains a very large amount of valuable material in all fields. It 
contains tables giving commercial and navigation statistics and has the im- 
portant Danube documents. It is much in favor of the European commission. 

Demorgny, G. — La Question du Danube, 1911, Paris, 380 pp., Libraie de la 
Societe du Recueil Sirey, L. Larose and L. Tenin, directeur (French). 

Comment. — This book contains in Part I a brief account of the general his- 
tory of the basin of the Danube, with short descriptions of the riparian States 
and their Governments. In Part II is a short study of the history of river 
navigation, introducting the leg:al and political history of the Danube. He 
especially treats of the Danube commission and its work. He distinguishes 
the interests and expressed objects of the various States in the lower Danube, 
with particular attention to the Roumanian point of view, quoting from Rou- 
manian newpapers and the speeches of. public men. Hq concludes that the 
European commission should be perpetuated, and its powers extended to Bel- 
grade. The important documents relating to the Danube are appended. 

Engelhardt, Ed. — ^Fleuves internationaux, Paris, 1879, 270 pp., A. CJotillon et 
C**, publisher (French) ; Histoire du Droit Fluvial Conventionnel, 1889, 
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Paris, 110 pp., L. Larose et Forcel, publisher (French) ; La question des em- 
bouchures du Danube in Revue des Deux Mondes, July 1, 1870. 

Comment. — Bngelhardt was the first French representative on the Danube 
commission. His work Is, therefore, of particular value. He was a French 
diplomatic official who rose to the rank of minister plenipotentiary and is a 
man of the widest knowledge and experience in this field. Fleuves Interna- 
tionaux conta^ a model river navigation treaty with an interesting historical 
introduction and a discussion of the principles of freedom of navigation and 
the regulation of international rivers. The author believes in liberty of navi- 
gation for all flags and in the control by the riparian States. Histoire du Droit 
Fluvial Oonventlonnel is a development of the historical Introduction of the 
previous book. La Question des embouchures du Danube is an interesting 
description of the condition at the mouths of the river, when the commission 
took hold, and of its early work. 

Geffcken, F. Heinrich. — La Question du Danube, 1883, Berlin, H. W. Muller, 
publisher; 63 pp. 

Comment, — ^Thls book is a study of the Roumanian position in regard to the 
middle river, taking strongly the side of Roumanla, but containing a short his- 
torical rteum6 of the question. 

Habtley, Sib Chables Augustus. — Descriptions of the delta of the Danube, 
London, 1874, William Clowes & Sons, publishers, printed in the Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. 36, session 1873-74. 

Comment, — It is a continuation of a paper of March 11, 1862. It gives an 
account of the consolidation of the provisional piers, describes changes of the 
Soulina Bar, and the sea outline of the delta. The discussion Is upon engineer- 
ing details. There are maps of the KlUa delta, the Soulina mouth, and the 
St. Georges mouth, that of the Killa mouth being very good. 

Holzbndobf, Db. Fbanz von. — Roumanlens Uferrecht an der Donau, Lelpsic, 
1883, pp. 168. Duncker & Humbolt, publishers (German). 

Comment, — ^This Is an argument In favor of Roumanla's position In 1883 in 
regard to the middle river. 

Kende, Oskab, Db. — Die Donaustrasse, article in Weltwlrtschaftliches Archiv, 
X, 1917, 304 pp. (German.) 

Comment, — Contains valuable tables of navigation and river statistics and 
discusses the Importance of river Improvement and of the canal connections 
with the Rhine, Elbe, and Order from the standpoint of " Mittel-Buropa." 

Maican, Jean-Constantin. — La Question du Danube, iParls, 1905, L. Larose 
& L. Tenln, dlrecteurs. (French.) 

Comment, — ^A doctor's thesis of the law school of the University of Paris. 
It contains an interesting comparison in parallel columns between the Barere 
proposition and the proposition of the Roumanian Government in 1883 relating 
to the lower Danube; a translation of the Hungarian Iron Gates regulations, 
and a good statement of the Internal organization of the commission. 

Stubdza, Demetbe. — General secretary of the Roumanian Academy, Recueil 
des Documents relatifs a la liberte de navigation du Danube, Berlin, 1904, Putt- 
kamer and Mtlhlbrucht, 64 Unter den Linden (French). 

Comment,— Thl9 work contains treaties and protocols relating to the Danube 
and other river treaties in Europe since 1814. Contains the Internal regulations 
of the European commission, the Hungarian regulations of the Iron Gates, the 
Hungarian and Austrian river navigation ordinances. It Is a very valuable 
book. 

Stubdza, Demetbe. — ^Les travaux de la (Commission Europeene des bouches du 
Danube, 1856-1911, Vienna, 1913, Gerold & Go. (French). 
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Commeni, — Contains digests of the six memoirs of the European commission 
from 1865-1911, with tables of its accounts and shipping in the mouths of the 
river, and other documents, including speeches by Roumanian officials com- 
mending the commission. 

VoisiN Bet. — ^Les Travaux d'amelloration de Tenbouchure du Danube et du 
Bras de Soullna in Annales de Pontset Chaussees, September 1, 1893, Paris, TT* 
Oh. Dunod, editor, 511 pp. 

Comment — ^An exhaustive article on the work of the commission, with par- 
ticular regard to its engineering operations. It is of great value, since the 
writer was an engineer In the Turkish service. 

Annuaire de rinstitut (}e droit International, 1887-88, Brussels, 1888, 421 pp., 
see pages 153-188. 

Comment, — ^Institute of International Law regulations for project of an inter- 
national regulation of river navigation, containing also discussion at the meet- 
ing. No special relation to the Danube, but important as the conclusion of the 
institution on the general subject. 
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SPECIAL PERIODICALS. 

Lb Mouvement Finangieb, Bucharest. 

Special articles and news of financial and commercial matters in Roa- 
mania. 

(In Public Library, N. Y.) 
TThe Neab East, London. 

Articles and news on commercial and financial matters in the Balkans, 
Tarkish Empire and Egypt. 

(Columbia Uniyersity Library.) 
Die Donau, Ratisbon [Regensburg], 1915. 

Articles on the Danube. The name has been changed to Die Freie 
Donau since July, 1916. 
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